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A VISIT TO ETON. 


On the 26th of February, 
1666, Mr. Samuel Pepys and 
his wife “with our coach 
four horses” paid 
a visit to Windsor. 

They attended ser- 
vice in St. George’s 
Chapel, and after- 

F- wards, under the 
guidance of Dr. 

_ Childe, the organ- 
ist, saw all that 
was to be seen in 
“the most roman- 
tique castle that 

isin the world.” 
Then they went 

on to Eton, and 
here Mrs. Pepys 
was most un- 
gallantly left in 

the coach, while her husband and the 
doctor explored the college. Happily for 


HOLY WATER STOUP. 
Drawn by H. Ratrron. 


the credit of Head-Master Montague and’ 


those about him, Mr. Pepys was pleased to 
find “all mighty fine,” especially the Latin 
verses the boys were writing on the Great 
Plague (which had spread then from London 
into the country), and the college beer, both 
of which the curious visitor set down in his 
diary as being “ very good.” 

We have grown a little nicer now, perhaps, 
in the matter both of Latin verses and beer. 
Some people, indeed, seem to think not very 
nobly of either as nourishers of the young 
idea. Even when I was a boy at Eton (such 
a far off time that seems !) we used to make 
complaints about the beer ; and others, I can 
remember, used to make complaints of our 
verses. But always, I think, visitors to Eton 

No. 14 


have found the place, at any rate to look at, 
“mighty fine.” 

Some fifty years or so agoa wind of change 
began to blow about many old places in 
England. A mighty rushing wind it was, 
and many a weather-worn relic went down 
before it. It blew very strongly over 
Eton, and though she wrapped her royal 
mantle close, and stood firm for a time, in 
the end the wind prevailed. We need not 
ask now whether all the work that wild 
wind made and unmade was good: it is not 
wise, we know, to inquire “if the former 
days were better than these.” Of much, at 
all events, that is gone, we may well be con- 
tent to say with Will Waterproof, “ ’tis gone, 
and let it go.” Whether it be true that 
Eton, after all her reforms, is still, as some 
darkly hint, in a state of transition and 
doubt, still 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born,” 


I cannot tell, nor am concerned to find out. It 
is easy enough to pull down, but to build upis 
not so easy. Not all of us, like Goethe, can 
lay our fingers on the weak spot in a moment. 
Even if we could, the growth of centuries 
cannot be uprooted in a day, nor its rubbish 
carted away into nothingness. Not Lord 
Randolph Churchill himself, that young 
Rupert of Etonians, were he to sweep the 
Ministerial benches clear to-morrow, would 
be ready, one fancies, with a new Constitution 
on the moment. “I believe,” has said one 
who is a mighty reformer on his own lines, 
“TI believe all the change and stir about 
us is a sign of the world’s life, and that 
it will lead—by ways, indeed, of which 
Fr 
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we have no guess—to the bettering of all 
mankind.” Let us hope that it will be so 
with Eton, if it be not yet: let us believe 
that it will be so. 

But in one respect the place has changed 
so little. Save for a hasty drive through it 
on a rainy afternoon I had not seen Eton for 
sixteen years, when I went down there on a 
day in last March. At different times 
through those years many rumours of change 
had been blown abroad, and I was as 
surprised as pleased to see how much in out- 


summer sun. It happened to be the day of 
the school steeple-chase, and as I watched 
the runners plunging into the muddy waters 
of “ school-jump ’’—no joke of a jump that, 
after three miles or so o: cross-country 
work, and mostly over plough !—I could have 
found it in my heart almost to follow them, 
so hot was it, even to the lookers-on. The 
beauties of Eton are peculiarly susceptible to 
the weather. The old red-brick walls and 
towers—and even the new red bricks which 
were so plentifully piled upabout twenty years 
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THE SCHOOL GATE. 
Drawn by H. Raiuton. 


ward seeming, at least, the place was still the 
Eton I remembered ; still as stately, as 
gracious, as beautiful as ever ; still “ mighty 
fine” to look at. It was on the perfection 
of a spring day that I saw it again; the 
reality of Longfellow’s “perfect day,” a 
day 


“On which shall no man work, but play.” 


Work was over as I reached the school, and 
play went merrily forward under that almost 


ago are beginning now to lose the exuberant 
complexion of their youth—the old weather- 
beaten stone of the chapel, above all, those 
incomparable playing-fields, never look so 
well as when warmed and coloured by sun- 
light. Unlike Oxford, Eton needs, I think, 
June “for beauty’s heightening.” It was 
not June when I saw her ; but save that her 
old elms and limes had not yet put on “ their 
mantles green,’ she could not have looked 
lovelier than she looked beneath that glorious 
March sun. 





STAIRCASE TO THE DINING HALL. 
Drawn by H. Ratton. 


What manner of Eton was it that Pepys 


saw? As an institution she is so old, her 
fame has been carried abroad into so many 
lands, has stood for so long, that some of 
us, who have never probably thought very 
much about the matter, are apt, perhaps, to 
confuse her spiritual with her material exist- 
ence, and to suppose that her body, her out- 
ward and visible substance, is really very 
much older than it is. An architectural eye 
would of course detect the error at a glance ; 
and it would also be very properly said that 
boys living under the shadow of such a beauti- 
ful and famous place should have made it their 
business, and their pride, to know its history. 
But boys have not as a rule the architectural 
eye; and boys, as a rule, do not make it 
their business to learn much that is not 
taught them. I must speak only for myself, 
but when I sat down to write this paper I 
must own to have received many a shock as 
I learned the truth about those buildings I 


had so fondly and foolishly cherished as of 
immemorial antiquity, a sort of 


“ Rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 


I was more foolish than most, no Coubt: but 
still there may have been others who nursed 
the dear delusion in some, though less, 
degree. 

Now, though it is true that since the days 
of that consulship‘so dear to the generation 
now approaching the reality of the middle 
age, there has been outwardly but little 
change in Eton,—for the new schools were 
built three and twenty years ago, while the 
racket-courts and the new fives-courts in the 
“ Timbralls,” and the science school, stand 
rather without the general view—the Eton 
even of our fathers was a very different 
place, while of that which Pepys saw there 
really remain not many traces now. Upper 
school, for example, as it now stands, dates 
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from 1695. In the provostship of Sir Henry 
Savile, in the early years of the century, 
there was nosuch building. Then the school- 
yard was inclosed on three sides only; on 
the west it was divided from the road but 
by a low wall. When Allestree, that valorous 
Royalist, was elected to the provost’s chair 
in 1665, he set himself to complete the 
quadrangle, and Pepys may have seen the 
beginnings of the work. But it was -bad, 
and in 1689 had to be done over again. 
The present building is pretty much after 
the same plan, as the view in Dugdale’s 


the custom “of boys cutting their names in 
the shuts of the windows when they go to 
Cambridge,” and on those “shuts” may still 
be seen a name cut in 1528. On Elizabeth’s 
accession several of the upper boys composed 
Latin verses in her honour, which may 
be read in a small volume now among the 
King’s Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
They are all pretty much to the same effect, 
wishing her a dear husband and children like 
to herself, and speak well, say those who 
know, for the state of classical learning 
among the Etonians of that day. The 











WESTON’S YARD, ETON COLLEGE. 


Drawn by H. Ratton. 


Monasticon shows us; the old roof was 
higher, and there were no balustrades, while 
instead of the pillars and arches on the 
eastern side were columns crowned with a 
continuous lintel. Before this time lessons 
went on in what is known now as the Lower 
School, and the other quaint little dens 
beneath Long Chamber, and also, as I suppose, 
in the College Hall, as it is there Pepys says 
he saw the boys at their verses. But those 
rooms Pepys saw as we see them now, and 
as others saw them long before Pepys. He 
bestows his favourite adjective “ pretty ” on 


names of these young 
poets were also inscribed 


on the “shuts,” and 
tradition has it that one 
of them was formally 
excised in consequence 
of its owner having sub- 
sequently brought dis- 
credit on Eton by adopting the profession 
of a highwayman! To another and earlier 
patroness of Eton no boys wrote verses 
that we know of; and, had they done 
so, must certainly have struck a different 
note. It would have gone hard even with 
the most practised of court poets to know 
what future to wish for poor Jane Shore. 
But her portrait hangs still in the Provost’s 
Lodge, though Pepys did not see it. At 
least he made no mention of it, and so nice 
a critic of female beauty would hardly have 
let the picture of a pretty lady clad in little 
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more than a necklace go by 
without a word—though, in 
truth, the painter has given 
no very flattering idea of her 
whose 

“ Beauty bright 
Was loved dear of lord and knight.” 


The statue of Henry VL, 
our holy but unhappy founder, 
which stands in the centre of 
the great quadrangle, was not 
set up till 1719, by Provost 
Godolphin. Lupton’s Tower 
Pepys would have seen, and would have 
passed under its gateway on his way to hall 
to taste the beer, and look over the verses ; 
but the big clock and the bell turrets are just 
a hundred years later than his visit. 

It is ‘hard to guess how the hall must have 
looked to him. The one we know now is not 
yet thirty years old. In 1858, thanks to Mr. 
Wilder, who has done more, perhaps, toset Eton 
materially in order than any other who has 
ever sat in her high places, the old building 
was renewed throughout. The réof, follow- 











THE HALL FIREPLACE. 
Drawn by H. Ratton. 


ing the lines of the old roof as far as might 
be ; the window in the west wall, with the 
oaken panelling beneath, where are ranged 
the arms of all the Eton provosts ; the screen 
at the east end ; all these are his work. And 
so, in a measure, are the three great stone 
fireplaces ; for, though they were part of the 


original building, some time in the sixteenth 
century they seem to have been panelled in, 
and it was not till that year of grace, 1858, 
that they came into use again. Still, though 
it is more splendid and more comfortable now 
than then, I suppose the hall has not in its 
essentials changed very much since Pepys’s 
day, or from a much earlier one. Indeed, 
Mr. Lyte—to whom, and to whose book,! let 
me hereby make my acknowledgments, once 
and for all—says that the cellar and the part 
of the hall immediately over it are the only 
portions of Eton that ever were completed 
after Henry’s original design. Of the other 
buildings, even the very sites have been 
changed, in some instances by Henry him- 
self ; and, with the exceptions already men- 
tioned, and the foundation-stone of the chapel, 
which Mr. Lyte supposes to lie still half-way 
across the choir opposite Provost Murray’s 
monument, there is nothing in Eton which 
stands as it was first designed to stand by 


the pious young king for “ the first pledge of his 
devotion to God.” Up to the time of the civil war 
Collegers and Oppidans seem all to have lodged and 
boarded together. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century they certainly all dined in the College 
hall. There is no school list earlier than 1678, 

1 4 History of Eton College: by H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, 
M.A., London, 1875. 


A TUDOR ORIEL. 


Drawn by H,. Ratrttox. 
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Malim was head master) dining 
with the Collegers — among 
whom, by the way, would then 
probably have been the son 
of Isaac Casaubon, and per- 
haps young O’Neil, son of the 
“‘arch-rebel” Tyrone. After 
the Restoration, however, the 
Oppidans seem to have begun 
to live apart, and even in the 
previous century some of 
them, at any rate, had lodg- 
ings of their own in the town. 


INTERIOR OF THR HALL. 
Drawn by H. Rattton. 


when there were 207 boys on the roll, of 


whom seventy-eight were Collegers. But in 
1614 there seem to have been about forty 
“Commensalls ” (as the Oppidans were then 
called, though the more familiar term was 
also in use in the previous century when 


The earliest “‘ Dame’s” house on record was 
kept by a Mrs. Snape, whose son was Head- 
Master in 1711, and by the time the eigh- 
teenth century was fairly under way, the 
Oppidans were probably distributed among 
their dames and tutors as they are now. 
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The tables were laid ready for the Collegers’ 
dinner at the time of my visit, but it wanted 
then an hour or more to that meal, and there 
was no one about, either there or in the 
buttery, so that, I could not, like Pepys, taste 
the beer to try if it were “ very good.” We 
used to call it ‘‘ swipes,” of course, but that 
is the generic name for all beer among boys, 
and of itself reflects no discredit on the 
particular brew. Perhaps the effects of the 
great flood of 1774, when for two days the 
water stood two feet four inches 
deep in the great cellar beneath the 
hall, may never have wholly passed 
away, and the contents of that great 
cellar, or such of them as passed 
down our young throttles, may ever 
since have been subject to watery 
influences. Pepys’s verdict may 
possibly have been as much a matter 
of loyalty as taste, for his Royal 
Master thought well of the liquor 
too, and was regularly supplied with 
it whenever the Court was at 
Windsor. But on the whole I am 
inclined to think the beer, if not 
exactly like Mr. John Thorpe’s 
wine, “famous good stuff,” was at 
least very tolerable. It was, at all 
events, allowed by the Oppidans, 
when they dined in hall, as some of 
them occasionally did, or came up 
from cricket in the summer after- 
noons for “bever,’! to be better 
than that they drank in their own 
houses. Indeed, the Collegers 
generally fared better, I fancy, at 
any rate at dinner, than the Oppi- 
dans. The fare, though plain 
enough, was ample, and of its kind, 
so far as my memory serves me, 
good. Beef, both roast and boiled, 
relieved the perpetual mutton of old 
days. I do not remember that any 
of us were so “ dainty-mouthed ” as 
a certain young Phil. Lytton, son 
of Sir Rowland Lytton, of Kneb- 
worth, who, according to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, could eat no beef. This 
fare, with vegetables and bread in plenty, 
good enough in all conscience for youthful dia, 
we used to supplement with various savoury 
messes, provided by the cook for those whose 
purses allowed such luxuries. Savoury by 
nature they were, but not always by name, 


1 A name, derived, as I suppose, from boire, given 
to a refection of bread, cheese, and beer, spread on 
summer afternoons in the hall. At Westminster, 
Winchester, and the Charterhouse the term is said to 
be also in use. 


for one of them, a very favourite one, was 
playfully known as “blue-pill,” but why, I 
cannot tell. One custom has within these 
later years been wisely abolished from the 
dinner ceremony—the custom of servitors. 
Three of the lower boys had to wait upon the 
sixth form during that meal; to hand them 
their plates, pour out their beer, and so forth, 
while one was specially detailed to hold back 
the long sleeves of the gown while its wearer 
carved at the joint. The system of fagging 





THE STAIRCASE. 
Drawn by H. Ratton. 


is all very well, and at Eton, at any rate in my 
time, the system was never pushed to excess. 
But this practice used always to strike me as 
something too menial, and as tending, more- 
over, rather to emphasise the condition of the 
lower-boy Colleger, which was not in those 
days thought very nobly of among his Oppi- 
dan fellows. Perhaps some day another still 
more degrading and brutal service peculiar to 
Collegers may be abolished, the service known 
as “ holding down,” which it would be hard 
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4, PICTURESQUE GABLE, ETON. 
Drawn by H. Rattton. 


to explain delicately to such as know it 
not. 

The Collegers did not always fare as bravely 
as they do now, either at board or bed. 
Terrible tales of their manner of life may be 
read in the pages of Ltoniana and of Mr. 
Lyte’s book. It may have been, perhaps, 
the recollections of that time which caused 
the disrespect, almost bordering on contempt 
with which the Oppidans used for many years 
to regard the Togati, or gown-wearing boys." 
In the early days of this century there can 
hardly have been much sense of superiority 
to cause this feeling, for not only were the 
Collegers, as they have always been, intel- 
lectually the fine flower of the school, but in 
cricket, at any rate in the days of Keate, 
they were more than a match for all the 
strength the Oppidans could bring against 
them. However, this bad feeling, together 
with many another thing not convenient, 
belongs to the dark ages. We have changed 
all that now, and no one and nothing is 
served by raking together those 


“ Portions and parcels of the dreadful past.” 


It was under Provost Hodgson that the 
good time came. The dinners were bettered, 

1 I suppose there is not much doubt that the 
nickname of ‘‘ tug,” by which the collegers used 
to go among the rest of the school, was derived from 
the toga they wore. 


and the living generally ; and six years after 
his election, that is in 1846, a new wing was 


added to the college 
on the east side of 
Weston’s yard, where 
the stables of the 
authorities used to 




















CORNER IN WESTON'S YARD. 
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stand. Long-chamber then was made less 
long, and relegated to the sole use of the 
lower boys. It was not, however, till nearly 
twenty years after that it took the figure it 
has now. Before that year it looked as it 
looks in Mr. Lyte’s book, save that when I 
first remember it the bedsteads were of iron, 
and were turned up in the day-time, thereby 
affording on rainy afternoons a much more 
spacious field for football and “stump and 
ball.” During the summer holidays, I think 
it was, of 1861, this fair playing-ground was 
inclosed. A number of loose boxes, if the 








term be not disrespectful, were 
built, twenty-one in all, the 
sum of lower boys in College. 
The arrangement 
more seemly, no doubt, but 

I fancy we liked the old one 

best—boys are tremendous 

Tories, and, like all Tories, 

sometimes a little unreason- 

ing. 

Pepys says very little of the chapel, noting 
only Sir Henry Wotton’s stone, which now 
forms one of the steps leading into the choir, 
and the bad workmanship of the epitaph. 
It is not easy to say now how it must have 
looked to him. Hardly any part of Eton has 
suffered so many changes, which is not sur- 
prising, when one thinks how many and how 
great have been the changes in the services 
celebrated in it. During the years when the 
pendulum of Christianity was swinging to 
and fro between Rome and Geneva, our poor 
collegiate church—it was not popularly known 


new was 


as “the chapel” till the times of the Puritans, 
when the chaplains came, too, by their name 
of “conducts,” as they are still called—was 
in a perpetual state of unrest. The cruellest 
work was done under Elizabeth, when the 
high altar was pulled down, and the great 
screen, and, worst of all, the mural paintings 
whitewashed over by the college barber, who 
was paid six and eightpence for his unholy 
trouble! These paintings, representing vari- 
ous saints and some scenes taken from the 
Gesta Romanorum, were considered by Mr. 
Street, when all that remained of them was 


THE RIVER AT ETON, 
Drawn by L. Warn. 


discovered in 1847, on the removal of the 
old woodwork of 1700, to be the work 
of some cunning foreigner, Florentine or 
Flemish. Their date is from 1479 to 1487, 
and at that time, he says, no such work 
could have been done by English hands. At 
the great restoration of 1847, when the 
chapel took pretty much the appearance it 
now has, these paintings were discovered in 
a sadly mutilated condition. No one seemed 
to know or care much about them, and several 
were destroyed before the holy zeal, or ignor- 
ance, of the clerk of the works could be 





stayed. Provost 
Hodgson let the rest 
be, but, despite the 
pleading of Prince 
Albert, insisted that 
they should once more 
be covered over, as not 
seemly ornaments to 
the Church of Eng- 
land! So there they 
stand, I suppose, to 
this day, hid beneath 
the oaken stalls and 
canopies which mask 
the walls at the western 
end ; and all that can 
now be learned of them 
must be learned from the drawings then 
taken of them and preserved in the library, 
some of which are engraved in Mr. Lyte’s 
book. Probably at the time of Pepys’s visit 
to Eton the chapel had a somewhat bare 
and gloomy look. Colonel Venn, the 
noclastic governor of Windsor Castle, had 
received strict orders to clear away all 
“scandalous monuments and pictures” from 
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STAIRCASE AND PASSAGE FROM QUADRANGLE. 


Drawn by H. Rarttox 


the churches round about, and Rous, who 
was then provost, a staunch adherent to the 
Protector, and somewhile Speaker of the 
Barebones Parliament, was little likely to 
say him nay. In Mr. Lyte’s book there is 
an engraving of the building as it looked in 
1816, and as it looked, perhaps, through all 
the previous century after the restoration 
perfected by Provost Godolphin in 1700. 
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The decoration of churches was not, I believe, 
just then at a very high pitch of perfection, 
and I think we may claim to have improved 
in that respect on our fathers, at Eton at all 
events. 

Since the time I remember, the changes in 
this part of Eton have been mostly spiritual, 


















WESTERN ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL, 
Drawn by H. Rarvron. 


if the word may serve. Then, besides the 
two services on Sunday, there were two on 
every whole holiday, whether for a saint’s 
day or some more profane cause, and on 
every half-holiday a service at three. But in 
1868 this was changed. The Sunday services 
were kept, of course, but for the others a 
short daily service was substituted; thus 


realising after more than a quarter of a 
century the suggestion of the leading spirit 
of the Eton Reformation, the then Sir John 
Coleridge. The hour has, however, been put 
a little later than he wished, at 9.25 instead 
of 7 or 7.30. We are not by nature so 
early-rising a race as Aristophanes says the 
Athenians were, especially in our youth, and 
though in the sixteenth century the boys at 
Eton had to rise at 5, in these more delicate 
days a morning chapel at 7 might prove a 
source of much struggle and unpleasant- 
ness. New to me, too, was the screen of 
white stone-work set up, in the place of the 
old one of oak and glass, to commemorate 
the Etonians who fell in the late wars in 
Afghanistan and Africa. With the large 
window of stained glass in the ante-chapel 
over against this screen, recording those who 
fell in the Crimea, the roll of the heroes even 
of our own time is a goodly one. 


“Hushed are their battle-fields, ended their 
marches, 
Deaf are their ears to the drum-beat of morn.” 


A severe taste might pos- 
sibly find some objections to 
the form of the honours thus 
paid by Eton to the memory 
of her young soldiers. But 
an Etonian may perhaps be 
excused from considering such 
things too curiously. 

Outwardly, at all events, 
the chapel can have changed 
but little through many a 
long year. As it looks now, 
so it must have looked, one 
fancies, to Pepys, and pretty 
much so to Henry VII., when 
he rode through it with his 
unwilling guest, Philip of 
Castile, and all the scholars. 
were drawn up in line “along 
the bars of the churchyard,” 
to greet the royal travellers, 
even as the scholars of more 
than three centuries and a 
half later were drawn up in 
the desperate rain of that 
March afternoon when the 
Prince of Wales brought no prisoner, but a 
bride, to Windsor. The length of the church- 
yard bars then, however, would hardly have 
afforded standing-room to the scholars of 
Eton. The road was lined on either side 
from the New Schools nearly to Barnes 
Bridge, and our Rifle Corps, then in the 
vigour of its youth, was drawn up in its full 
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strength opposite the school gates. How 
the rain did come down! So pitilessly it 
poured on us, that the royal carriage did not 
wait even to receive our address of welcome, 
and the Provost, the splendour of whose 
court-dress had much helped to beguile our 
wetness and weariness, had well-nigh to pitch 
it in at the window, which I remember we 
thought somewhat undignified. 

But there was one part of Eton Pepys 
visited where the hand of change can have 
been little busy, a part no visitor has ever 
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A WELL-KNOWN SPOT. 
Drawn by H. Raitton. 


failed to see and praise—the playing-fields. 
After his experiments with the beer he “ went 
into the back-fields to see the scholars play.” 
One wonders what their games were in 1666. 
A form of cricket, no doubt, existed then, 
but they would hardly have been at cricket 
in February. At some game of ball, probably, 
Pepys saw them. 


“To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
And urge the flying ball,” 
were we know among Gray’s amusements, 
while Horace Walpole played cricket and 
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fought bargemen. Bathing, too, has been 
a feature of Eton from time immemorial. 
In 1529 a boy was drowned at “le watering- 
place,” though where that particular water- 
ing-place may have been we know not. A 
hundred years ago one at least of those 
delicious bathing-places which in the hot 
summer days woo the young Etonian of to- 
day to their cool embraces, was known by 
the name it still bears—Cuckoo Weir, to wit; 
“South Hope” may have been that which 
is now known as “ Lower Hope,” and rele- 


gated, I believe, 


1] 


Pn Pn to the towns- 
== people. But 
* Athens” and 


its “ Acropolis” were not, or were 
disguised as “Sandy Hole,” 
“Pope’s Hole,” “Cotton’s Hole,” 
or some such less classical desig- 
nation. But bathing in February 
would be as much out of fashion as 
cricket, and bargemen, I suppose, 
were thrashed, if thrashed at all, without the 
college precincts. Perhaps a primitive sort 
of football, “goals” as it seems to have 
been called at Eton in the last century, was 
the game. There was football going on 
when I was there, which used to be unknown 
in the Easter half; and the custom may, 
perhaps, be not an innovation, but a revival. 
When “fives” began first to be played at 
Eton, I do not know ; but if Pepys saw it 
played at all, he must have seen it played 
against the Chapel wall, over against the steps 
from which “absence” is called. Till 1840, 
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the sloping ledges between the buttresses were 
the only Fives’ Courts. In that year some 
regular ones were built on the Eton Wick 
Road, after the same model, “ pepper-box” 
and all; and thirty years later some more 
were added in the “ Timbralls.” 

But whatever was the game going on, the 
fields themselves must have looked, one feels, 
pretty much the same. The famous elms 
were perhaps fewer and less spacious than 
they now are, though more than one went 
down in the terrible gales of two years ago. 
One of the few good deeds done by the 
most unpopular Provost Eton ever knew 
—Francis Rous the Puritan—was to improve 
the beauty of those fields by planting. But 
there were the broad green lawns, and there 
the “ silver-winding ’’ Thames, as in the days 
of Gray—as in our days. And there, I 
suppose, stretched the old red-brick wall, 
against which Collegers and Oppidans wage 
such deadly warfare, and in the north corner 
‘of which poor Shelley fought his famous 
fight. Poor Shelley! One wishes for her 


owh sake, as for his, that Eton could have 
been a kindlier mother to him than she was. 
One wishes some memory of her could have 
breathed through his “lovely wail.”” Harrow 
still cherishes, and, despite the furious on- 
slaught of Mr. Swinburne, let us hope will 


always cherish, the name of Byron. And we, 
too, have our Gray; we must never forget 
him. But between Shelley and Eton there 
is no remembrance. Let us hope, for Eton’s 
sake, the fault was not hers only. 

Every one knows the playing-fields. They 
are the crowning glory, the eye of Eton. 
Even her most implacable foes—and she has 
foes, though none, I think, among those who 
know her well—have never ventured to 
dispute this title to her pre-eminence. When 
I saw them last, fair as the day was, the 
glory of summer was not on them ; the elms 
were bare, and the river rolled its winter 
floods bank-high. But they were beautiful 
even then; they are always beautiful. I 
must not rhapsodise, however, on this theme. 
Only one of living hands could really do it 
justice ; only the hand which has drawn the 
beauty of Oxford, “spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her 
towers the last enchantment of the Middle 
Age,” could do justice to the playing-fields of 
Eton. Here in this lovely place, still, what- 
ever else be not, “unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century,’ we may 
well bid her good-bye, with old Pepys’s 
words still echoing in our ears; for this, 
whatever else be not, assuredly is “mighty 
fine.” 

Mowsray Morris. 


A TUDOR CHIMNEY. 
Drawn by H. Ratton. 
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THAT TERRIBLE MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


MNE still, warm evening in 

Sx]. ~June three persons were 

seated in the drawing-room 

of a small house in Bays- 

water listening to a fourth, 

who was playing Schumann 

to them on a grand piano. 

They had been so sitting 

for a quarter of an hour 

or more, and during the whole of that time 

not one of them had spoken a word ;—which, 

it will be conceded, is a sufficiently remark- 
able circumstance to deserve mention. 

In England, as every one knows, instru- 
mental music is not generally held to be any 
obstacle to conversation ; and this lack of 
good manners is accounted for in various 
ways by those who deplore it, some asserting 
that we are an unmusical nation, others that 
we are too self-conscious to enjoy silence, 
while others again declare that we have in- 
herited a bad habit and cling to it, as we do 
to most habits, bad or good. There is a 
possible fourth explanation—too ungracious a 
one to be suggested by word of mouth, but 
which may perhaps be allowed to pass in the 
less personally offensive guise of print. It 
is only that most people play so very badly 
that they have no claims, except those of 
courtesy, upon anybody’s undivided attention. 

Of course, however, there are brilliant ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; and the performer with 
whom the present narrative is concerned 
was both exceptional and brilliant. She was 
brilliant in the sense in which every con- 
summate possessor of an art may be said to 
be brilliant, although her playing was not 
of the kind ordinarily associated with that 
epithet : what was exceptional about her was 
her touch upon the keys. A celebrated 


riding-mistress is reported to have said, in 
answer to some criticisms upon one of her 
pupils, “I can teach any lady to ride; I can 
give her a seat, I can give her knowledge of 
horses, and I can train her to manage them ; 
but neither I nor any one else can give her 
hands.” Perhaps it is almost equally true 
that the best of music-masters cannot give 
touch. The long, shapely fingers of the 
young lady who was playing Schumann (and 
playing him with liberties as to time which 
the disciples of that composer might or might 
not have approved of) had a power of draw- 
ing sound out of the instrument which is 
not to be defined, and a power scarcely less 
rare of striking notes so softly, yet so clearly, 
that even in the most rapid passages there 
was no effect of slur. 

In appearance, too, she was somewhat ex- 
ceptional. That she should choose to wear 
her brown hair short and curling in little 
rings over her head was perhaps hardly to 
be called a peculiarity, since many ladies 
have latterly adopted a fashion which is not 
in all cases quite so becoming as it was in 
this ; but her wide-open grey eyes, her pale 
complexion and a certain pathetic look about 
her parted lips, made her unlike other girls 
of twenty. She was thin—too thin for 
beauty ; and indeed her features were some- 
what irregular ; yet she had an attractiveness 
which can only be called the attractiveness of 
beauty, whether it goes with regular features 
or not. A physiognomist, watching her con- 
stant changes of expression and the brightness 
of her eyes, and listening to that wonderful 
playing of hers, would not improbably have 
pronounced her to be consumed by the fire 
of genius ; and although he would have been 
wrong, he would have had very fair prima 
Jacie grounds for his opinion. 

As for her auditors, two at least of them 
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did not present the aspect of persons whose 
breasts were likely to be soothed by the 
charms of music. The stout, middle-aged 
lady who had dropped her tatting on her 
knee and was heaving great sighs from time 
to time looked as if it would have come more 
naturally to her to sigh over the misde- 
meanours of the cook or the housemaid than 
over any subtle harmonies and dissonances, 
and the young man with the uncomfortably 
high collar who was sitting near her and 
caressing the neat little left foot which rested 
on his right knee would, one might have 
fancied, have preferred the compositions of 
Offenbach and Lecoq to all others. How- 
ever, they were both appreciative, or seemed 
tobe so. The third auditor, a grave, soldierly- 
looking man, whose age might have been 
forty and was certainly over thirty, was a 
genuine lover of music. He had placed his 
chair some little distance away from the 
others and in a line with the key-board, he 
himself being seated at right angles with it. 
That his emotions were powerfully stirred 
by the melody and the rendering of it was 
evident enough ; but it was not less evident, 
from the fixity of his gaze at the performer, 
what particular direction those emotions had 
taken or were likely to take. 

The girl ceased playing rather abruptly ; 
whereupon the young man changed his atti- 
tude with, it must be confessed, something 
of an air of relief, and said cheerfully to his 
neighbour : “ Now, Mrs. Patterson, let’s have 
that ghost story that you promised us.” 

The older man rose, walked slowly to the 
piano and dropped his elbows upon it, look- 
ing down upon the girl, who smiled at 
him. “Do you know,” he murmured, “I 
would almost as soon hear you play as 
hear you talk. That is saying something, 
isn’t it?” 

She put her head on one side and con- 
sidered of this speech. “It is certainly 
saying something,’ she answered presently, 
with a slight laugh; “but whether it is 
saying something civil or not I can’t quite 
make out. I have noticed that your com- 
pliments are often rather ambiguous, Mr. 
Everard.” 

“ Are they?” said Mr. Everard. “I sup- 
pose that is because they are always sincere. 
I just say what I think—and because I can’t 
help saying it.” 

“What a good plan! Only perhaps a 
little embarrassing sometimes. Do you 
adopt it with everybody?” 

“No; only with you.” 

There was a pause, during which the girl 
allowed her fingers to roam over the keys. 


By and by she dropped her hands into her 
lap and looked up again at the man who was 
watching her so intently. “Is that another 
compliment, I wonder ?”’ 

“It is, if you consider it so,” he said. 
“Tt is so in any case, I suppose. It shows, 
at least, that you exercise a very strong 
influence over one fellow-creature.” 

The words did not seem to please her. 
She frowned and made an impatient move- 
ment. “I don’t like fellow-creatures who 
are easily influenced,” she said. “What is 
the good of being a man and being strong 
and having plenty of common-sense as you 
have, if one is to be influenced against one’s 
will?” 

“T did not say that it was against my 
will,” observed the other, with a smile ; “ but 
I own that I doubt whether my will is strong 
enough to resist the sort of influence that 
I mean.” 

“That is nonsense!” cried the girl, sharply. 
“Your will is your own; you are nobody’s 
slave.” Then her mood suddenly changed 
and she broke into a laugh. “What a fuss 
about nothing!” she exclaimed, rising and 
shutting up the piano. “Let us talk of 
something else.” 

But Mr. Everard, who, to tell the truth, 
did not shine greatly as a conversationalist, 
could think of no fresh subject for the 
moment; and so the attention of both of 
them was drawn to the other couple. 

“The facts are beyond the possibility of 
dispute,” Mrs. Patterson was saying, impres- 
sively. ‘My friend has told me about it 
scores of times. She woke up in the middle 
of the night with a sort of cold shudder and 
a feeling that somebody or something was 
bending over her, and she roused her husband 
immediately and said, ‘John, I am sure that 
grandmother is dead!’ And of course he 
began grumbling and growling and told her 
not to bother; but she insisted upon his 
striking a light and looking at the clock. 
It was exactly five minutes past one. Within 
ten hours of that time she received a telegram 
to say, ‘Grandmamma died at five minutes 
past one this morning.’ Oh, it is all very 
well to smile, Mr. Fellowes, but you will 
hardly assert that my friend and her husband 
agreed to tell me an untruth.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Patterson,” said the young 
man, “I believe it all implicitly, and it 
gives me the most delightful jumps. Tell 
me another one.” 

“Well, there was the case of Admiral 
Gibbons. On three consecutive nights he 
dreamt that he had got aground off Cape 
Hatteras.” 
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“And did he get aground off Cape 
Hatteras ?” 

“No; because that would have been im- 
possible, as he was on his way home from 
the Mediterranean station at the time; but 
no sooner had he landed at Portsmouth than 
he heard that some money which he had 
invested in an American mine was lost.” 

“That is most remarkable. I think I 
like the gory anecdotes best, though. The 
figures dripping with blood and the murdered 
women with their heads under their arms, 
you know, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Mr. Fellowes,” said Mrs. Patterson, “it 
is easy for a man to laugh at what he cannot 
understand ; but will you try to explain these 
appearances and coincidences? Now I can 
give you an instance of supernatural agency 
which is attested by no fewer than four 
witnesses, all of them quite above suspi- 
cion——”’ 

“‘Hasn’t he heard enough for one night, 
Aunt Sarah?” interrupted the young lady, 
with a touch of impatience. “ What is it 
that you want to prove?” 

“Only that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
Fellowes’s philosophy,” said Everard, good- 
naturedly. 

“But I thought everybody knew that!” 
cried the girl. Whereat both Everard and 
Fellowes laughed. 

“Perhaps I had better go away now,” 
observed the latter humbly. “ I don’t know 
why you always snub me so, Miss Denham, 
because I really don’t require it. If you 
would sometimes come down upon Everard, 
now, it might be good for him.” 

“Oh, but indeed,” began the girl, with 
a look of distress, “I never thought of 
snubbing you. I only meant * 

“ He knows what you meant well enough,” 
broke in Everard, “and he would have been 
very angry if he had suspected you of mean- 
ing to snub him. At any rate, he is quite 
right in saying that we ought to be going 
away ; it is nearly half-past eleven.” He 
added in a somewhat lower voice, “ May I 
call upon you again some day this week? 
I can’t tell you what a pleasure it is to me 
to—to hear good music well played.” 

Miss Denham looked amused. Very likely 
she thought that Mr. Everard’s request might 
have been more flatteringly worded ; but it is 
quite equally likely that she did not accept 
the motive assigned in a too literal sense. 
‘Please come whenever you feel inclined,” 
she answered; “we are always at home 
between five and six o'clock. Or if you 
would care to dine with us quietly again, as 


you have done this evening, we should be 
delighted to see you.” 

The two men walked away together in the 
moonlight. The younger laughed a little as 
he paused to light his cigar. “ What funny 
people!’’ he said. “Did you ever meet 
anybody quite like them before ?” 

“T don’t know that I ever did,” replied 
the other ; ‘ but they are none the worse for 
that, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh, of course not ; they are a good deal 
the better, in fact. I like funny people. 
That’s why I go there, you know ; because 
the musical part of the business is just a 
tiny wee bit over my head. I wonder why 
you go there, Everard.” 

It was to be inferred from Mr. Fellowes’s 
manner that this was only a way of speaking, 
and that he was not really in any doubt as to 
the nature of the attractions which drew his 
friend to Bayswater. As his remark failed 
to provoke a response, he went on presently : 
“T should never have supposed that a girl of 
that kind would have been in your line ; she’s 
too unconventional altogether. Fancy her 
asking you to drop in to dinner quietly any 
evening !” 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 

“T can’t think; I’m not Mrs. Grundy. 
I'm a guileless being, and I bow to the rules 
and regulations of society just as I bow to 
the Athanasian Creed, without understanding 
in the least what it is all about.” 

He walked on in silence for a few minutes 
and then resumed pensively: “I should like 
to hear that girl’s history ; it must be a queer 
one, I fancy.” 

“How queer? What do you mean by 
queer?” asked Everard, turning upon him 
with some asperity. 

“T don’t mean any harm; you needn’t 
show your teeth at me in that savage way. 
I was only thinking that she must have 
passed through some strange experiences. 
You know who her father was, don’t you?” 

“No ;—at least I haven’t heard much 
about him.” 

** Perhaps you would like to hear.” 

Everard made an inarticulate murmur 
which might be construed into an assent ; so 
the young man proceeded : 

“ He was on the turf once upon a time ; 
I have an aged relative who remembers him 
perfectly. He was a brother of the late 
Lord Denham and uncle of the present man. 
Well, he came to howling grief, went off to 
the Continent and never came back again. 
He used to be seen at Monaco and such 
places, I believe—the sort of individual who 
wears suits of a big check pattern, waxes his 
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moustache, plays a very good game of billiards, 
and goes by the name of ‘the Major,’ don’t 
you know? Married somebody in the course 
of his wanderings—goodness knows who— 
sister of the lovely and accomplished Patter- 
son. I suppose she had a little money, and 
I suppose he spent it. As for the girl, he 
meant her te earn her living on the stage, 
and had her educated for that. She was to 
have come out at the Opera at Naples the 
year that he died.” 

“That’s rather odd, considering that she 
has no voice.” 

“ Oh, well, perhaps it wasn’t the Opera ; he 
may have intended her to play at concerts. 
Anyhow, he died just in the nick of time ; 
and what was still better was that his brother 
died directly afterwards and left the girl a 
small fortune. Thereupon she came and 
established herself in London with her aunt, 
as you know.” 

“T don’t know that I am particularly 
concerned with Miss Denham’s history,” 
Everard remarked, after a pause. “ You 
can call her unconventional if you_choose ; 
but she is a thorough lady in her manners 
and feelings.”’ 

“ Who said she wasn’t? I thought perhaps 
you might be interested in hearing about her 
late papa, that was all. Personally, I like 
her; and I like the old woman too. I can 
It will always give 


be happy with either. 
me pleasure to dine with them, and remem- 
ber, old fellow, that when you want anybody 
to engage Aunt Sarah in psychical research 


you have only to apply to me. By-bye.” 
And with that Mr. Fellowes hailed a passing 
hansom and was driven off. 

Everard pursued his way thoughtfully 
towards the Albany, where he lived. He 
had reached a time of life at which, if a man 
falls in leve at all, he does so after a serious 
fashion ; and indeed Mr. Everard had always 
been of a more or less serious temperament. 
He had left the army a few years before, 
because he had grown tired of loafing about 
garrison towns and had not had the luck to 
see any active service. He was now, like 
many other retired officers, engaged in the 
wine trade ; for he had felt it necessary to 
have an occupation of some kind, and the 
selling of wine, if not exciting, might prove 
profitable. This girl, with whom he had 
only recently become acquainted, was to be 
his wife, if she would have him: as to that 
he had made up his mind, and he did not 
much care whether her father had been dis- 
reputable or not. So that, if Mr. Fellowes 
had intended to caution his friend good- 
naturedly against forming an ill-considered 


alliance, the warning was thrown away. What 
preoccupied Everard was not a doubt as to 
the wisdom of his choice, but a very reason- 
able one as to whether so young, so charming, 
and so fastidious a girl as Miss Denham 
would be likely to care for a commonplace 
middle-aged person like himself. 

It might have been some relief to his mind 
could he have heard what Miss Denham was 
saying at that very moment in reply to certain 
disparaging comments uttered by her aunt. 

“T like him just because he is what you 
call ordinary,” she declared. “It rests me 
to talk to some one who is perfectly sane and 
reasonable, and has a clear, sober head on his 
shoulders.” 

“ My dear, I hope you don’t mean to imply 
that my head is not sober and clear.” 

“Oh, no; not yours—though I do wish, 
auntie dear, that you wouldn’t recur so often 
to visions and dreams.” 

“But, my dear, if these things are 
true——” 

“ Well, what if they are? What do they 
prove t—what do they lead to? I hate such 
subjects—I hate the whole thing!” cried 
the girl, speaking with considerably greater 
vehemence than the occasion appeared to 
call for. 

Mrs. Patterson perhaps understood more 
than the words expressed ; for she did not 
seem surprised, but only, after a while, made 
the somewhat inconsequent rejoinder of : 
“ Well, I hope we shall have peace now.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” sighed the girl. She 
was wandering up and down the room and 
twisting her fingers together nervously. “I 
hope so,”-she repeated—“ but I don’t know. 
And yet, why not? We have begun a new 
life ; and we are happy together, you and I, 
aren’t we, auntie? You would not think of 
letting—other people find out where we are?” 

“‘ God forbid !” ejaculated the old woman, 
rising and putting her arm round her niece’s 
waist. “I won't tell any more ghost stories, 
as Mr. Fellowes calls them, if you would 
rather I didn’t, dear,” she added. “Iam a 
foolish old creature, and I interest myself in 
matters which I should perhaps do better to 
leave alone. I’H try not to distress you in 
that way again. And now go to bed, Laura ; 
you look tired out.” 


CHAPTER II. 


EvVERARD was not a man who took much 


pleasure in social gatherings, or was greatly 


in request amongst those who held them ; for 
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he was neither rich enough nor clever enough 
nor pushing enough to be remembered by the 
ladies who give balls and dinner-parties. At 
musicalafternoons, however, the humblestcon- 
tribution in the shape of a bachelor is always 
thankfully received, and when he heard that 
Miss Denham was in the habit of frequenting 
these, he sought and obtained as many 
invitations to them as he wished. 

She seemed pleased to see him at such 
times ; her pale face, which, when in repose, 
had a rather sad expression, lighted up with 
the brightest of smiles when she recognised 
hin, and she would greet him with a little 
familiar nod which somehow made him feel 
as if he stood upon a rather different footing 
with her from that of her other acquaint- 
ances. As often as not these smiles and 
nods were all that he got for his pains. Miss 
Denham was becoming famous in a restricted 
sense ; her playing was pronounced to be as 
original as it was perfect, and when she was 
not at the piano, she was commonly so sur- 
rounded by admirers of both sexes that it 
was no easy matter for a diffident man to 
approach her. Everard seldom attempted to 
do so. He knew that if he did get speech of 
her he would only be able to say common- 
places, and the utterance of agreeable 


commonplaces was not what he excelled in. 
So he contented himself with worshipping 


her from afar, and talking to Mrs. Patterson, 
whom nobody noticed, and who was ever 
ready to expatiate upon the topic which 
interested him above all others. She was 
ready, that is, to go into raptures over her 
niece’s talents and amiability ; but she was 
rather provokingly reticent as to her past 
and future. 

“We have no plans,” she said once. “ We 
shall stay in London, I suppose, if Laura 
likes it, and if—if it seems desirable; but 
she has only taken our little house by the 
month and we may flit at any time.” 

“ Do you like leaving things to chance in 
that way?” asked Everard in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

“ We don’t leave things to chance,” replied 
the old lady ; “ we leave them to fate. Every- 
body must do that, whether he likes it or not.” 

Everard did not think it worth while to 
dispute this proposition ; but he determined 
that he would take an opportunity of finding 
out whether Miss Denham was as undecided 
as her aunt represented her to be. With 
this end in view, he drew near to her one day 
when she chanced to be sitting apart, and 
while three able-bodied amateurs were mak- 


ing a great noise with a piano, violin, and | 


violoncello. 


“Are you not going to play to us this 
afternoon?” he asked, by way of opening 
the conversation. ’ 

She shook her head. “ It isn’t one of my 
days. There are days when I can play and 
days when I can’t.” 

“ Do you mean that you are capricious?” 
inquired Everard, feeling his way. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she answered, with a 
sort of impatience. ‘I have caprices and 
moods and sympathies and antipathies and 
presentiments—all the things that you have 
not and that nobody ought to have. You 
would never dislike Dr. Fell without a good 
reason, would you? You would say to your- 
self, ‘What has the doctor done? Is he 
practising without a diploma? Has he killed 
any of his patients? Has he done me a 
personal injury? No. Very well, then, of 
course I can’t dislike him, and I must have 
been mistaken in fancying that I did.’ ” 

“Don’t you think you are a little bit hard 
upon me?” suggested Everard. 

“Hard upon you! Don’t you understand 
that it is just because you are like that that 
I admire you, and—well, sympathise with 
yout People who feel differently can sym- 
pathise, can they not?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ And perhaps they may even sympathise 
the more because they differ. You have 
plenty of common sense, and I have none. 
You are—may I say that you are possibly 
just a trifle wanting in imagination ?” 

“You may say that I am totally deficient 
in it, if you like,” answered Everard. 

“Whereas I have a superabundance of it ; 
so that i 

“So that we are evidently made for one 
another.” 

The girl coloured very slightly, and then 
laughed. “ What I mean is that two such 
people are sure to be friends, if they don’t 
quarrel at once,” she said. “There is a sort 
of satisfaction in being with somebody who 
has the qualities which are wanting in one’s 
own nature. It does seem to fill up the gaps 
after a fashion, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” answered Everard; although it 
may be that he had not reasoned out his 
pleasure in Miss Denham’s society so closely. 
“But about your capriciousness,” he re- 
sumed ; “does it extend to everything? To 
your mode of life, 1 mean, and your plans, 
and so on?” 

Miss Denham did not catch the drift of 
the question. “Has any one been telling 
you that I once thought of playing pro- 
fessionally?” she asked. “It was not 
caprice exactly that made me give that up; it 
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was .’ She broke off, and added rather 
hurriedly, “ Besides, it was no longer neces- 
sary. I don’t regret it. To play in public 
one should be sure of oneself, and I am never 
quite sure of myself. Most likely I should 
have failed.” 

“T was not thinking of that,” Everard 
said. ‘I am very glad that you have never 
appeared before a paying audience. What I 
really meant to ask you was, whether you 
intend to settle in London. Mrs. Patterson 
seemed to think that you were uncertain 
about it.” 

“Everything is uncertain,” replied the 
girl. ‘“ ‘Time and chance happen to all’— 
those are the only certain things. And why 
should I make plans when I cannot possibly 
tell whether I shall be able to carry them 
out or not?” 

“ But surely,” objected Everard, “it is 
advisable at least to know what you want. 
When a man puts to sea he is aware that he 
may never reach the end of his voyage, but 
he shapes a course all the same ; he doesn’t 
simply drift.” ¢ 

“ Not if he knows where is going. But if 
one doesn’t know where one is going— if one 
has nowhere in particular to go to—well, then 
it is pleasant enough to drift.” 

She did not look as if she found it pleasant. 
She was sitting beside an open window, and 
her great grey eyes were gazing out wistfully 
beyond the trees in the square beneath. 
Her brows were drawn together, and she 
was intertwining her long slim fingers in a 
nervous manner which was habitual to her. 
Everard was painfully struck by the contrast 
between her careworn face and her careless 
words. He could not help fancying that she 
was oppressed by some secret trouble or 
apprehension, and that it was not so much 
the uncertainty of all things as the certainty 
of approaching evil that saddened her. 

But presently that common sense which 
she so admired in him came to the front. 
“ After all,” he remarked, “ we are only dis- 
cussing whether you shall continue to rent 
your house by the month or not.” 

The clouds lifted from Miss Denham’s 
brow, and she began to smile again. “ Yes,” 
she agreed, “that is all, and I think I will 
take the house on. I like London ; people 
have been kind to me here, and I would 
rather live here than anywhere else.” 

During the ten days that followed this 
conversation Everard neglected the interests 
of his business in a manner which would 
have been highly culpable had he not had an 
experienced partner who could get on very 
well without him. He saw Miss Denham, 


either at her own house or elsewhere, every 
day ; and every day he fell more deeply in 
love. The fitfulness of her moods, which, 
as she herself was wont to say, were “ of all 
shades and colours,” only made her the more 
winning in his eyes. He, at all events, 
knew what he wanted, if she did not, and 
sometimes he hoped that he would get it in 
the long run. It was something that he had 
no rival. The men whom Miss Denham was 
in the habit of meeting were not, for the 
most part, young men, nor were their atten- 
tions to her of a kind that the most jealous 
of lovers could have objected to. She knew 
how to make herself agreeable to them ; but 
Everard saw, or thought he saw, that she 
regarded them as nonentities. Her manner 
always changed a little when she addressed 
him. She often asked his advice about small 
matters, and nearly always took it. 

“ Laura leans a good deal upon you,” Mrs. 
Patterson said to him casually, and he was 
pleased with the phrase. 

He did not, of course, take advantage of 
the general invitation to dinner which had 
been given him ; but when he was asked for 
a particular evening he accepted gladly, and 
on entering the drawing-room he found his 
friend, Fellowes, already seated there, listen- 
ing with much interest to one of Mrs. 
Patterson’s blood-curdling anecdotes. ~ 

“Buried beneath the very tree on which 
the butler had hanged himself,” Everard 
heard her saying ; “they found the body of 
the murdered page, with his poor little throat 
cut from ear to ear—exactly as my cousin 
had seen it in her dream. The housekeeper 
made a full confession, and———” 

But at this moment Miss Denham came in, 
and the old lady checked herself abruptly. 
“That’s all,” she said; “and now I am 
not going to tell any more, stories of that 
kind to-night, so please don’t ask me, Mr. 
Fellowes.” 

The evening proved a very pleasant one, 
for Laura was in unusually high spirits. 
She would not play to them, saying that she 
was more inclined for conversation than 
music, and after dinner she talked cleverly 
and amusingly, as she was well able to do, 
when in the humour. Her impressions of 
her fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, 
of whom she had seen next to nothing until 
recently, diverted her hearers greatly. She 
had a talent for mimicry which had no ill- 
nature about it, and which indeed seemed to 
be half unconscious. They were all laughing 
at her description of a lady, who, having 
taken her for a professional, and inquired 
what she charged for her lessons, had over- 
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whelmed her with abject and almost tearful 
apologies on discovering that she was the 
cousin of a viscount, when the door opened 
and the tall figure of a man, whom neither 
Everard nor Fellowes had ever seen before, 
advanced with noiseless steps into the room. 

He had omitted to give his name, or the 
servant had failed to catch it; for he was not 
announced, and he was standing close to the 
little group before Mrs. Patterson looked up 
and saw him. When she did so she uttered 
a faint cry, which seemed to betoken dismay 
quite as much as surprise. Everard glanced 
quickly at Laura, who did not appear to be 
either surprised or dismayed. Her expression 
had not changed, she was still smiling, but 
she remained motionless, and she was looking 
at the new-comer with a curious intentness, 
as though fascinated or paralysed by his 
sudden appearance. 

Everard, following the direction of her 
gaze, took stock of the stranger. He was a 
tall, powerfully built man, evidently not an 
Englishman, although there was nothing 
about him that gave an immediate clue to 
his nationality. His age seemed to be about 
thirty. He wore his light-brown hair closely 
cut, his features were regular and strongly 
marked, and he was perfectly clean shaven ; 
so that anybody who had not happened to 
glance first at his eyes would have been 
struck by the massiveness of his jaw. 
Everard did glance.at his eyes first, and 
stopped there. They were certainly peculiar 
eyes. At one moment they seemed very 
small; but the next they dilated, as a 
cat’s eyes dilate in the dark, then con- 
tracted again until they became mere glit- 
tering points. This curious phenomenon 
was repeated perhaps half a dozen times 
during the minute that Everard spent in 
scrutinising him. The man was looking all 
the while at Laura, and he, too, had a faint 
smile upon his lips. 

At the end of those long sixty seconds he 
turned abruptly away, and held out his hand 
to Mrs. Patterson, saying in a low musical 
voice, and with scarcely any trace of foreign 
accent, “So glad to have found you at 
home !”’ 

“You in London!” gasped Mrs. Patter- 
son. “ How did you know that we were 
here? How did you find out our address?” 

“You ask me that?” said the stranger, 
his smile increasing——‘“ you ask me that !” 

Mrs. Patterson shuddered, and fell back in 
her chair. 

Then he shook hands with Laura, who 
had risen, and who said quite calmly, “‘ How 
do you dot Let me introduce you to 


Mr. Everard 
Souratkin.”’ 

“ An old friend of Miss Denham’s,” added 
the count explanatorily, “and always charmed 
to make acquaintance with her new ones.” 

The two men bowed, but did not speak, 
and the pause which followed might have 
been found embarrassing by the intruder had 
he been liable toembarrassment. But to all 
appearance that was not among his weak- 
nesses. It is, to say the least of it, unusual 
to pay visits at ten o'clock at night, and in 
morning dress ; yet he offered neither expla- 
nation nor apology, but sat down and waited 
quietly until Mrs. Patterson, recovering her 
self-possession, broke the silence, by saying, 
“We did not expect to see you in England, 
Count Souratkin.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. “I 
am a little everywhere, as you know,” he 
said. “ Rather in England than elsewhere, 
if I might choose. In England one does not 
risk to be arrested at every turn. Gentle- 
men,” he added, raising his voice and speak- 
ing in a slightly declamatory manner, “ you 
are citizens of a free country, you may be 
thankful for that, and pity those who are 
not. We Russians have a claim upon your 
sympathy, it seems to me.” 

“ Every nation which does not possess a 
Habeas Corpus Act, two Houses of Palaver 
and control over the supplies through its 
representatives has our heartfelt compas- 
sion,” observed Fellowes. 

“Why, then,” asked the Count, “ are your 
newspapers never weary of condemning those 
who are trying to obtain a constitution for 
Russia ?” 

“ We don’t altogether approve of the means 
employed,” said Everard, drily. 

“Oh, you don’t approve of the means 
employed? Perhaps you will be so very kind 
as to suggest some other means than can be 
employed in a country where there is no 
right of public meeting, and no independent 
press. But we must not talk politics,” said 
the Count, seeming to recollect himself ; that 
is bad taste. ‘ Will not Miss Denham favour 
us with a little music instead?” 

“JT would rather not play this evening,” 
said Laura. 

“ But you will not refuse an old friend. 
For the rest, I am sure that these gentlemen 
will join their entreaties to mine.” 

“T should not think of asking Miss Den- 
ham to do anything that she was not inclined 
to do,” said Everard. 

“ Ah, then, I must beg alone.” 

A few seconds elapsed, during which 
nobody spoke, and then, to Everard’s sur- 


and Mr. Fellowes — Count 
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prise, Laura got up and walked to the piano, 
which she opened. “ What do you wish me 
to play?” she asked. 

“Oh, that I will leave to you,” replied the 
Russian. “ What you like—whatever you 
like.” 

She sat down, and presently broke into 
one of the oddest compositions that Everard 
had ever listened to. There was no melody 
in it and next to no sequence. Probably 
only a practised ear would have detected the 
recurrence of certain chords, which rose at 
intervals from the chaos of sound that swept 
them out of hearing and hurried them back, 
as straws are drawn beneath the surface and 
cast up again by an eddy. When it had come 
to an end Count Souratkin asked blandly : 

“ What do you think of that, now?” 

Everard did not reply ; but Fellowes said : 
“Well, ’'m no judge of music, but I should 
call it diabolical.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” returned Souratkin, with 
a bow and a little smile; “you have found 
the word. Yes, that is the right word— 
diabolical. The piece is by me,” he added 
modestly. “I call it Le Délire.” 

Everard had moved to the piano, before 
which Laura was still sitting. She looked 
up as heapproached. Her face was pale and 
grave, and he fancied that there was a look 
of piteous appeal in her eyes. He did not 
know in the least what was the matter ; but 
he was very sure that something was the 
matter, and if she had asked him to seize 
Count Souratkin and throw him neck and crop 
out of the window he would with the utmost 
cheerfulness have endeavoured to obey her. 

She did not make any such startling re- 
quest, but merely inquired: “ Did you like 
that piece?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“T am glad of that,” said she; “I do not 
like it either.” 

“Shall I tell you something else?” whis- 
pered Everard. “TI don’t like the composer. 
I think he must be Dr. Fell.” 

To this she made no rejoinder. She was 
looking down at her fingers, which she was 
turning and twisting as usual. After a 
while she asked, without raising her eyes, 
“ What effect does he produce upon you?” 

“ He irritates me.” 

“Nothing more than that? 
feel afraid of him?” 

“ Certainly not. 
of him?” 

“T don’t know; many people are, But 
you are not easily made afraid, 1 think.” 
And as she said these last words her face 


brightened. 


You do not 


Why should I be afraid 


“T have no pretensions to be a hero,” 
answered Everard ; “ but I don’t suffer much 
from causeless timidity. At all events, your 
friend does not alarm me. What is he t—a 
Nihilist ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe so; but I am not sure. 
If he is not, it suits him to pass for one. 
He is ” She paused and sighed. “He 
is what it pleases him to be,” she added 
presently, and with that inconclusive defini- 
tion, she rose and joined the others. 

Fellowes was already saying good-night to 
Mrs. Patterson, and Everard could only 
follow his example, although he had a strong 
and rather unreasonable feeling of reluctance 
to leave Count Souratkin alone with the 
ladies. When he was out in the street he 
said to his friend : 

“That is the most sinister-looking scoundrel 
I ever set eyes on.” 

“Mrs. Patterson would probably agree 
with you,” observed Fellowes, laughing. “She 
sat clucking and fluttering before him like 
an old hen who seesa kite. I wonder whether 
she has dreamt that he is going to rob and 
murder her.” 

“T should like very much to find out who 
he is,” muttered Everard. 

“T can tell you. He is a man who knows 
some guilty secret about the late honourable 
and respectable Denham. Don’t be agitated. 
He is nothing worse than a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie, and I will venture to prophesy that 
you find both the ladies alive and well to- 
morrow, though I won't go so far as to 
promise that you won’t find them a little 
poorer.” 





CHAPTER III. 


EverarD had exaggerated somewhat in 
declaring himself to be totally devoid of 
imagination. He had quite as much of that 
quality as was required to give him a very 
disturbed night, to torment him during the 
course of it with visions of Laura suffering 
all kinds of improbable cruelties at the hands 
of Count Souratkin, and to make him fancy 
more than once that he heard her calling to 
him for help. Daylight restored order to his 
ideas ; but even after he had shaved, dressed, 
eaten his breakfast, and read the leading 
articles in the 7imes, he did not find himself 
in as reasonable a frame of mind as he could . 
have wished, nor was he able entirely to shake 
off the misgivings with which the man with 
the cat’s eyes had inspired him. Souratkin 
might be only a vulgar, impecunious bully ; but 
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he did not look like one, and in any case, the 
facts remained that he was able to frighten 
both Mrs. Patterson and Miss Denham, and 
that they had been left unprotected in his 
company at an advanced hour of the night. 

If Everard had done as he felt inclined 
he would have been in Bayswater before 
eleven o'clock; but being five-and-thirty 
years of age he was guided only within 
certain limits by his inclinations, and it was 
not until the afternoon that he was shown 
into Miss Denham’s drawing-room, bringing 
with him, by way of excuse for his visit, a 
piece of music which she had asked him to 
procure for her. 

The two ladies were certainly alive and 
well. If, as Fellowes had hinted might 
probably be the case, they had recently been 
compelled to part with money their spirits 
did not appear to be affected by the loss. 

“T was hoping that perhaps you might 
look in,” Laura said. “Aunt Sarah and I 
were just trying to persuade ourselves that 
it wasn’t our duty to go out for a walk, and 
now it is evidently our duty to stay at home. 
You may read your book in peace, Auntie, 
Mr. Everard and I are going to massacre 
Rubinstein.” 

With a sigh of relief Mrs. Patterson took 
up the volume which she had laid, face down- 
wards, upon the table (it was called Unrecog- 
nised Forces, Everard noticed), while Laura, 
seating herself at the piano, opened her new 
piece of music and began to play it off at 
sight, with that extraordinary facility of hers 
which to one of her admirers always seemed 
little short of miraculous. 

“Did your friend stay long after we had 
left, last night?” asked Everard, when she 
had struck the final chords. 

“No, not long,” she answered, a troubled 
look coming over her face. “If it is quite 
the same thing to you, I would rather not 
talk about him.” 

“ You don’t like him then?” 

“T detest him with all my heart. 
you so last night.” 

“T think not.” 

“Didn’t I? Well, you understood it, at 
all events, without being told.” 

“ Not exactly. But why should you re- 
ceive the man if you have such a strong 
feeling of repugnance to him.” 

“Can one refuse to receive anybody for 
such a reason? Even if one could there are 
people who won’t be refused. He will come 
here just as often as he feels inclined ; and 
when he is not here I shall try to forget his 
existence.” ; 
Everard frowned. 


I told 


“TI cannot understand 





why you should allow any one to persecute 
you,” he said, 

“T did not say that he persecuted me. 
Please let me put him out of my mind now. 
He is not at all likely to come here again to 
day.” 

Hardly had she made this rash assertion 
when he was standing before her. He had 
come in unannounced, just as he had done 
before. It was the sound of the door shut- 
ting which caused Everard and Laura to 
look up, so that the servant must have 
opened it for him as for any ordinary visitor, 
but the noiseless fashion of his entrance gave 
it almost the effect of an apparition. The 
scene was nearly an exact repetition of that of 
the previous evening. Count Souratkin stood 
gazing at Laura, his eyes dilating and con- 
tracting ; she returned his gaze with a look 
which expressed neither surprise nor dis- 
pleasure, but rather expectancy than any- 
thing else, and Everard was once more 
conscious of a feeling of intense irritation. 

It was all over in a minute. Souratkin 
shook hands with the ladies, bowed to Everard, 
and said what a pity it was to stay indoors 
on such a beautiful afternoon. “I scarcely 
thought to have seen you to-day,” he re 
marked, speaking with that slight foreign 
accent of his. “ I was wandering about, not 
knowing what I should do with myself, when 
I passed the end of the street, and as I 
perceived that you were at home , 

“ From the end of the street?” interrupted 
Everard, not very politely. “You must 
have remarkably good eyesight.” 

“ My eyesight is good,” replied the count, 
“still it is not good enough to penetrate 
brick walls. No, it was a—what is the 
word, Mrs. Patterson }—an intuition ?”’ 

Mrs. Patterson bowed her head gravely. 

“ An intuition—yes. I had an intuition 
that I should find Miss Denham here, playing 
the piano—was it not Rubinstein that you 
were playing t—and I said to myself, ‘I shall 
ask her to be so kind as to take a little walk 
with me in Kensington Gardens. That will 
be good for her.’”’ 

“Thank you,” said Laura; “but I don’t 
think I will walk this afternoon. I am 
rather tired.” 

“ Raison de plus, the air will refresh you. 
I shall talk to Mrs. Patterson while you put 
on your bonnet.” . 

This was more than Everard could stand. 
He was a quiet, peaceable man; but his 
longing to pick a quarrel with the Russian 
was irresistible. “I hope,” he said, “ that 
you will not think of going out if you are 
tired, Miss Denham.” 
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“Tt is not worth disputing about,” replied 
Laura, leaving the room. 

She returned almost immediately with her 
bonnet on. 

“T am ready when you are,” she said to 
the count. 

She was drawing on her gloves, one of 
which she had a momentary difficulty in 
buttoning. Turning suddenly to Everard, 
who was watching her with a gloomy face— 
“ Will you fasten it for me?” she asked, and 
held out her wrist to him. 

“ Why are you doing this?” he whispered, 
as he obeyed her. 

“ Because ” she replied. With which 
unsatisfactory answer she moved away, 
followed by Souratkin. 

Everard was greatly annoyed and did not 
care who knew it. ‘ Who and what is that 
fellow?” he asked a second before the door 
had closed. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Patterson, hold- 
ing up her finger warningly. Then she 
beckoned to her questioner to draw nearer, 
and answered in a low, solemn voice, “‘ Some- 
times I think he is the devil !” 

“My dear lady,” returned Everard im- 
patiently, “‘ you must excuse my saying that 
that is very great nonsense. How can any 
man be the devil? I suppose what you 


mean is that he is a spiritualist, or some 
charlatan of that kind. He evidently wishes 
to convey that impression.” 

“He does not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that he is acharlatan,” said Mrs. Patter- 


son, smiling faintly. “If you will sit down 
I will tell you what he is, so far as I know. 
But I do not know much.” 

“T shall be glad to hear what you do 
know.” 

“ Well—but first let me ask you a ques- 
tion. It is rather an unusual one ; but per- 
haps you will pardon an old woman for 
thinking more about her niece’s happiness 
than about etiquette. Am I wrong in fancy- 
ing that you take a special interest in her?” 

“So special an interest, Mrs. Patterson, 
that I would ask her to be my wife to- 
morrow, if I thought there was a chance of 
her accepting me.” 

“That was what I imagined; and glad 
and thankful shall I be if she ever does 
accept you. But I think you must not ask 
her to-morrow, nor even the next day. Now 
I will tell you about that terrible man. We 
met him first some years ago, during Mr. 
Denham’s lifetime. Mr. Denham was a 
great gambler, and so is the Count; so that 


they were drawn together in that way, and 
he used to come often to the house. I was 
immensely interested in him, because he told 
me more about the unseen world than I had 
ever been able to learn from books, and be- 
cause—though that is a comparatively small 
matter—he has the gift of second sight in a 
remarkable degree. Perhaps you don’t believe 
in second sight, but I can give you instances.” 

“ Some other,.time, Mrs. Patterson, if you 
don’t mind. And was Miss Denham as 
much interested in this man as you were?” 

“No, she always disliked bim ; although 
he took a great deal of trouble to ingratiate 
himself with her. She even doubted his 
powers, poor child! One evening, when he 
was telling us how he had imposed his will 
upon different people, she very foolishly de- 
fied him to make her do anything that she did 
not choose to do. Not five minutes after- 
wards she got up from her chair, crossed the 
room, and kissed him on the forehead. He 
laughed, and asked her whether she was 
convinced now. Was it not horrible of him?” 

‘“‘ Her father kicked him out of the house, 
I suppose,” exclaimed Everard indignantly. 

“Oh, no; Mr. Denham was not that kind 
of man. Besides, Count Souratkin did 
what he liked with him. For some reason 
or other, he chose to prevent Laura from 
playing in public, though both she and her 
father wished that she should do so. Mr. 
Denham was very much vexed about it, 
yet he gave in. And ever since that day 
poor Laura has been completely in that 
terrible man’s power. She has fought and 
struggled, but it has always been useless.” 

“T should have thought you might have 
helped a little. In what way does he pro- 
pose to use his power over Miss Denham?! 
Does he wish her to marry him ?” 

“Ah, that I can’t tell. He has never 
said so, but when she came into her little 
fortune we feared that that might be his 
aim; for he is extravagant, and I believe 
he is poor. And he is utterly unscrupulous. 
You see, we have gained nothing by running 
away from him and concealing our address.” 

“ It is possible to discover addresses with- 
out supernatural aid. This man may be a 
humbug, or he may really have some such 
power as he claims. Either way, I presume 
that his influence over Miss Denham only 
exists when he is with her.” 

“T cannot say for certain, but it is un- 
doubtedly less when he is absent.” 

“Very well ; I will take care that he shall 
be absent from her henceforth and for ever.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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Ir is a centre for many mem- 
ories, this little town of Rimini, 
set in the plain by the Adriatic. 
Here ruled and ravaged the 
Mastin Vecchio of Dante; these 
sands are burned in the eyes of 
Francesca and her lover. Here 
Parisina left her innocence. Here 
dwelt Gismondo, prince of traitors. 
And there are older memories 
than these. Yet in the city 
whence Cesar crossed the Rubi- 
con, whence Augustus began 
the great Flaminian Way, we 
remember, not Cesar or Augus- 
tus, but that strange, brave, 
cruel, perfidious race of petty 
despots, whose encroaching per- 
sonality and genius for architec- 
ture has left an enduring trace 
on the cities of Romagna. 

Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Verru- 
chio, and many another town 
owned the unquiet sway of these 
Malatestas, and found them a 
perverse and twisted race, shot 
with opposite qualities. They 
were a race of wrongheads, as 
their surname tells us. Criminal 
often and yet not merely vicious, 
having some great thought in 
them mostly, some fine intention 
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still manifest through the error of their 
lives, many of their vices were due to cir- 
cumstance. A dominant, courageous race 
of princelings, mostly illegitimate, never 
sure of their tenure, it was only by unques- 
tioned autocracy and a never relaxed grasp 
that they could secure their state from inner 
and outer ravage. Their hand was against 
every man, and every man’s against them. 
Not only the Pope anxious to enlarge his 
Venetian frontier, and Venice eager for 
another province on the Adriatic seaboard ; 
not only the Duke of Urbino, the hereditary 
foe, perched like an eagle on the hills above, 
watching the unguarded moment to pounce 
upon his prey: not only these, and Sforza 
and Aragon, but every brother or cousin of 
the house, from his petty stronghold in the 
plain, was ready to snatch from the Lord of 
Rimini his dearly held supremacy. 

Such absolute power in the present, with 
such uncertain future, is above all things 
dangerous to heady natures. The Malatestas 
grew mad, sometimes, with their unrestrained 
indulgence, mad with cruelty and wild 
debauch; but we repeat they were not 
merely vicious. They were strong, cunning, 
brave unto death, ambitious; they knew 
how to make their subjects love them ; they 
left their little seaside village a monument of 
art, and made their few miles of plain a 
voice and a power in Italy. 

In 1427 there was no lawful heir to this 
long-enriched possession. Carlo Malatesta, 
twice married, lived in childless state at 
Rimini: Pandolph of Fano, dying in 1427, 
left no heir from his three brides ; but, in 
bequeathing to his brother Carlo his estate 
of Fano, he also sent to him three natural 
children, still young boys, for whom both 
uncle and father had in vain attempted 
to obtain a bull of legitimation. Powerful 
enemies stood in their path. By exclud- 
ing these children, Malatesta of Pesaro on 
the one hand, and Frederic of Urbino on 
the other, hoped to succeed to Rimini and 
Fano; and for long they persuaded the 
Pope to their own interests. But Carlo 
Malatesta was not easily thwarted. 

This Carlo was in many ways the most 
honourable of his race; a righteous, moral, 
pious soldier and captain, much such another 
as those who saved England under Cromwell. 
It is recorded of him that, entering Mantua 
in triumph on the morning of Virgil’s birth- 
day, he found the great irregular square 
there full of revellers, dancing and singing 
and crowning with wreaths of flowers the 
statue of the poet. Whereat, incensed at 
such worship paid to a vain heathen idol, he 


led up his soldiers to the pedestal and bade 
them throw the statue into the Mincio ; which 
being done, or reported to be done, such a 
chorus of blame and indignation rose through- 
out the humanistic Hellenist Italy of that 
day as not one of the orgies, crimes, brutali- 
ties and lusts of Carlo’s kinsmen had ever 
wakened nor should awaken. All this gave 
little discomfiture to Carlo, himelf in his 
way a connoisseur of art and letters, and the 
first patron of the young Ghiberti who had 
adorned with many frescoes the Gattolo at 
Rimini. Seldom indeed was Rimini so envi- 
able as during his long and prosperous reign. 
But in 1429 Carlo died, having just before 
his death procured the legitimation of his 
nephews. 

He was succeeded by Galeotto, the eldest, 
a lad of seventeen, who found a heavy load in 
the much-battered helmet and sheath left 
empty for him. Many hungry eyes adverse 
to him were fixed already on that jacent helm ; 
Frederic of Urbino and the faithless cousin 
of Pesaro were ranked close beneath the city 
gates ; the more ready to snatch his inheri- 
tance because Eugene IV., the newly-elected 
Pope, discussed with much dislike and doubt 
the legitimation granted to Carlo by his 
predecessor. The Pope, represented by 
Urbino, claimed Rimini as devolving to the 
See ; Sforza and Pesaro, each for himself, were 
ready to contest it with him. What chance 
against such tremendous odds had Galeotto, 
seventeen years old, weak in health, illegiti- 
mate, with no great ally to enforce his 
claims ? 

A more inadequate champion the mind 
cannot imagine. No David, eager to fight 
the giant, this Galeotto Malatesta, but a 
wan, emaciated youth, half-crazed, half- 
saint. In the middle panic, with the horror 
of a triple sack maddening with fear the 
miserable Riminese, this prince left the city 
to dwell in the monastery of Arcangelo, 
outside the gates. There he passed his days 
serene, scatheless in the midst of peril ; 
neither for himself nor his kingdom took 
he any thought. 

So strange this spectacle, so awful, that 
the very enemies of Rimini stopped in their 
onslaught amazed. The lion, it is said, will 
not attack a sleeping prey. Eugene, the 
Pope (in his temporal character the deadly 
foe of Rimini), wrote to its Lord, bidding him 
remember the imperative duties of his posi- 
tion. The letter reached that “‘ magnificent 
man and potent prince” in the monastery 
at Arcangelo, where clad in the coarse robes 
of a Franciscan friar he led an ascetic, 
starved, and mutilated life. What was the 
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So harsh 


magnificence of earth to him? 
were his self-inflicted penances that the 
wounds on his body never ceased to bleed. 
What had he to do with rule and governance ! 
The brothers of the monastery, and the young 
virgin wife who drooped and paled at his 
side, were all of mankind he knew or saw ; 


and he himself the chief of sinners. Neither 
Pope nor armies could force him back to 
earth. Thus friends and foes alike failed to 
touch him ; there was no pity in the heart of 
Galeotto the Saint. 


Or rather—common, yet tragical transmu- 
tation of the Middle Ages—his pity took a 
retrospective turn ; dead and dry to the pre- 
sent woes it might relieve, it rushed back in 
a mighty impotent tide to the foot of that 
sacred and awful Cross, whose divine tragedy 
was the continual spectacle of the saintly 
life. Pity for the dead Christ, throbbing, 
yearning, helpless, and indignant pity for the 
agonised Saviour: this surely lay at the 
bottom of all crusades, tortures, persecu- 
tions, inquisitions of the Middle Ages. Living 
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ever with the crucifix in sight ; dwelling ever 
and solely in presence of that dread expiation ; 
tosuch fanatics as Galeotto the example of the 
life of Christ was nullified by the terror and 
pity of Golgotha. Vengeance on the enemies 
of God! vengeance on the traitors who still 
stab and crucify the ever newly sacrificed God 
and victim! So ran the tenor of medieval 
piety. And the contagion of this fanatic 
sentiment slaughtered the armies of the East, 
tossed Albigensian babies on to lance-points, 
and roasted before a ribald soldiery the pious 
Vaudois women; the martyrs of Saint 
Bartholomew and the martyrs of Smithfield 
were hewn and burned by the strength of it ; 
and from its armoury the Inquisition drew its 
deadliest weapons. 

Thus Galeotto, unmoved by the misery 
of the people who, owing allegiance to him, 
died, starved, and sorrowed for his sake, was 
nevertheless, not without his private schemes 
of sanctity and militant devotion. High 
thoughts were born in that narrow mind, as 
in the intervals of penance and Office the 
Lord of Rimini paced the monastery garden. 
Monk as he was by life and feeling, he 
too had his ambition ; he too had his work 
to fulfil. Thus he resolved that the Jews 
should be cast out from Rimini. 

Months went on, and the details of his 
scheme matured in the brain of the cloistered 
prince ; but, meanwhile, his foes pressed 
closer and closer round him, and there was 
no leader to lead the few forlorn troops out 
to battle ; yet ruin stared upon the city 
nearer every day, and now or never must the 
decisive step be taken. Still Galeotto prayed 
and dreamed in his cell at Arcangelo, But 
an unsuspected deliverer was in Rimini. One 
autumn night in 1430, secret to most of 
the citizens, a desperate sally was made from 
the gates of the town. A short, brisk un- 
certain conflict in the terrifying darkness, 
and the surprised armies were driven back, 
ignorant of the small number of their assail- 
ants. And as in the dawn, the conqueror 
led his troops back imside the gates, flushed 
and triumphant, the people crowded out into 
the streets to look at him and bless him, 
erying that the great days of Carlo and of 
Verruchio had returned ; for this saviour of 
the city was the brother and heir of Galeotto ; 
was the boy Sigismond, or Gismondo Mala- 
testa, not yet thirteen years old. 

Whether the Pope and the oncoming armies 
perceived that at last they had a substantive 
enemy to deal with, or whether touched 
with compassion by so much youthful daring, 
they concluded a peace with Rimini only a 
few days after the successful sally. A ruin- 


ous. peace indeed ; forfeiting many broad 
lands and territories in return for the 
acknowledgment of the true right to Rimini, 
Fano, and Cesena of these legitimised Mala- 
testas. But the people were thankful for any 
peace, and Galeotto easily yielded, seeing here 
the needed opportunity to prove his piety. 
He signed the treaty on consideration that 
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the Holy Father would authorise him to 
expel the Jews from Rimini. 

It was a cruel step. This plain by the 
Adriatic had long been a refuge to the out- 
cast nation, who brought thither their genius 
for wealth, their industry, and their abun- 


dance. It was represented to Galeotto that 
the fortunes of Rimini were bound up with 
the presence of these patient and long- 
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enduring exiles. They had given no cause 
for just offence ; they had, indeed, offered to 
defray the heavy amnesty exacted by the 
Pope; to banish them would yet further 
enfeeble the war-shattered city. The Pope, 
indeed, perceived these things ; but neither 
gratitude, policy, nor compassion, weighed 
with the fanatic Galeotto. “ Better starve,” 
thought he, “than favour the enemies of 
Christ.” So the law went forth, and when 
the winter made doubly dreary the wide 
sandy war-ravaged plains, a melancholy 
train of miserable outcasts set out from 
the city they had enriched; banished and 
ruined for no fault of their own, with no 
home before them ; and leaving behind them, 
uprooted and strengthless as it seemed, the 
fortunes of the little town. 

So went the edict forth, and many went 
out in exile; scarcely was the exodus com- 
pleted ere Galeotto died. His fasts and 
scourgings, his long continued vigils had worn 
out his lifeat twenty years of age. No her- 
mit of the Thebaid had lived more sparsely 
or hardly than this prince of the pagan 
renaissance. He was borne to his grave in 
the monastery churchyard as simply as any 
other brother ; four monks of the order bore 
his bier, holding flaming torches. They laid 
him to rest, the poor half-mad, self-absorbed 
visionary. And all the people mourned 
him, forgiving his injuries because he was a 
saint ; and also, it may be, for some endear- 
ing quality in his thwarted nature which 
does not reach us across the gulf of years. 
For his virgin widow Margaret of Este 
loved him and mourned him through all the 
days of her long life, never marrying again, 
and praying on her deathbed to be buried 
at his feet; and the city was proud of 
Galeotto the Saint, though all must have 
felt life more possible now that he was dead. 
Yet Galeotto was scarcely buried when new 
troubles burst upon the city. Urbino and 
Pesaro laid siege to Lungarino, one of the fiefs 
of the Riminese. Grief and fear again awoke 
in the harassed and impoverished town ; but 
in this trouble Sigismond saw his opportun- 
ity. He had chafed and fumed and wasted 
under the regency of the two widows, his 
sister-in-law and his aunt. He, a conqueror 
at thirteen, was surely at fifteen able to 
rule a city. A daring scheme presented 
itself to the impatient boy ; a scheme which, 
chance what might, would he knew but 
increase his favour with the people, how- 
ever the Ladies-Regent might bewail it. 
He escaped in disguise from Rimini, and 
having given notice to his old adherents, 
collected them outside the walls, and gain- 
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ing new battalions as he marched towards 
Lungarino, won a tremendous victory there, 
utterly routing Urbino and Pesaro, and 
proving Sigismond Malatesta orie of the 
most valiant champions in Italy. 

After this there could be no question of 
petticoat-government. At home and abroad 
this lad of fifteen had established his right 
both to govern and to combat. In this 
same year (1432) he reconciled Rimini with 
the Pope, and concluded an alliance with 
Venice. In his new friendship with the 
great sea-city he engaged himself to the 
daughter of Carmagnola, receiving a portion 
of the dowry in advance. But quickly on 
this betrothal followed the disgrace and 
execution of Carmagnola, and it is character- 
istic of Gismondo (no less perfidious than 
brave, grasping than lavish), that, refusing 
to ally himself with a traitor’s daughter, 
he equally refused to restore her dowry. 

A better-omened betrothal, as it seemed, 
followed this next year, when Sigismond 
engaged ‘himself to Ginevra, the sister of 
Margaret, his brother’s widow, and daughter 
of his friend and ally the powerful Marquis of 
Este. There was high festival both at the 
betrothal and the marriage ; Sigismund the 
Emperor stayed the same year in the town ; 
an occasion of much pageantry. New and 
better days seemed dawning on Rimini; and 
when the Pope gave the seventeen-year-old 
Gismondo the command of the troops of the 
Church, and restored some of his confiscated 
territory, it was evident that good fortune 
was secure. 

Gismondo knew how to be generous 
and prudent. Before departing on his 
campaign he bestowed the city and lands 
of Cesena on his brother Domenico, premis- 
ing that, in any imminent battle where both 
were concerned, Domenico should range him- 
self with the powers opposed to Gismondo, so 
that in any case fortune should not desert 
the MalJatestas. A prudent, balanced tactic, 
well worthy of those slow-moving Condottiere 
battles, when war was as much a game as 
chess, and to keep the rules of the game as 
important as to win. Leaving his city, 
therefore, with a beneficed protector close at 
hand, Gismondo set out on his career as a 
soldier of fortune. 

For three years he fought almost continu- 
ously, gaining great glory for himself in the 
cause of the Church, besides in his own cause 
opposing the Duke of Urbino. And in 1438, 
having at last the leisure to sit at home for 
a while in peace, he found a new labour 
ready toa his hand. Built for a palace more 
than for a fort, the Gattolo of the Malatestas 
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offered them little security in case of war. 
Gismondo, no less active as military engineer 
than as captain or art-patron, determined 
to have it down and build in its stead a 
Rocca from his own design, to rank among 
the strongest in Italy. Calling to his aid 
Roberto Valturio, the great military engineer 
of Romagna, Sigismond began that famous 
Roeca of which to-day only a tower remains, 
mellowed and faded by the sea winds of cen- 
turies, grown over with lichen and sprouting 
wallflowers : only a tower in the sand, dis- 
figured and insulted by the modern prison 
built against it, and of which it forms a part. 

For the Rocca soon outlived its purpose. By 
some strange want of foresight, some hapless 
piece of amateurish ignorance, this great 


pile, the first: built 
in Italy since the inven- 
tion of artillery, was planned 
with no regard to the changed con- 
ditions of warfare. Not till sixty years 
after did some wiser engineer invent the 
system of bastions; so that, for all its 
strength, the mighty Rocca of Sigismond 
was to some extent a waste of labour. Yet 
by the building of it hangs a tale; through 
it we approach the greatest influence of 
Gismondo’s life; a memory imperishably 
united with his own. 

The Gattolo, or palace of the Malatestas, 
having been levelled to make way for the 
new fortress, Sigismond removed his household 
to the Palazzo Roelli in the Via Sta. Croce. 
Besides his servants and his secretary, he 
brought with him his miserable wifé. Con- 
stantly outraged by his infidelities, Ginevra 
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d’Este had cause not only for grief but for 
fear. One child had died, and Gismondo had 
no heir by the woman he had married in 
order to unite his still unstable House with 
the powerful lords of Ferrara. He chafed 
at her presence, useless, and undesired. 
Close to the Palazzo Roelli stood the 
Palazzo del Cimiero, where Francesco degli 
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Atti, a merchant of noble birth, lived in 
sufficient state and splendour with his young 
son and his motherless daughter Isotta. 

A strange girl this neighbour of Sigismond’s. 
Not beautiful, according to the busts and 
medals that record her features—an imperi- 
ous, resolute, tenacious creature, imposing her 
personality likea yoke upon all who knew her. 
Hard-featured, long-necked and thin, with per- 
hapsacertain feverish,eager beauty in the large 
eyes burning under the tense raised eyebrows 
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to excuse the general panegyric of her con- 
temporaries. An expression of patience, of 
great constancy and endurance in the long- 
lipped, close-shut mouth, with the strong 
lines round it, in the long square of the 
face, in the beautiful resolute chin. The face 
expresses character rather than genius ; far- 
seeing resolve, and patience. Yet the reputa- 
tion of great learning remains with Isotta, 
despite the modern authorities who, on some- 
what insufficient evidence, assure us that she 
could not write. By some means, at all events, 
by reading and writing, or by learned conversa- 
tion and lonely thought, this Isotta gained 
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That Isotta felt it there is ample evidence. 
Taking Battaglini’s date (1438) as the true 
commencement of her relations with Gismondo 
she must have been young, certainly under 
twenty, when she took the first fatal all- 
involving step on that road of dishonour she 
was so long to tread. Young in age, she was 
younger probably by circumstance ; this silent, 
sequestered, thoughtful girl, with neither 
mother nor sister to confide in. Her father 
raved and stormed, and then forgave her : I 
think, remembering a certain beseeching, 
miserable, unfortunate letter of hers written 
fifteen years later, that she did not forgive 
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an eminence among the women of her age 
for learning and talent, for prudence, and the 
faculty of government. 

Femina belligera et fortis: thus the 
chronicle of Rimini describes her. A nature 
not immoral, but unscrupulous, a woman in 
whom will, passion, and intellect were strong 
enough each to balance the other, Isotta 
gained an influence over the perverse, defiant, 
passionate Gismondo which raised her to a 
position in the state far superior to that of 
the lawful wife ; a position in which the lax 
morality of her age saw little disgraceful or 
revolting. 


herself. Not the public union of her cipher 
with Gismondo’s, not the corps of courtly 
poetasters occupied in chanting Jsotte to 
her glory, not the medals struck in her 
honour, nor the eternal monument prepared, 
could make this stern proud woman forget 
that she was her lover’s mistress only, after 
all. Nay, would she not silently, bitterly 
resent in her inmost heart this blazoning of 
her shame? “ Voliatte avere chompasione a 
mi .poveretta, diate vero spozamento piui 
presto che viui posette—Take pity on me, 
poor me,” she cries ; “ give me true marriage 
as quickly as you can. Ah, put an end to 
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this thing, which always keeps me enraged. 
Sempre me tene arabiatta.” So she cries in 
her flat, soft dialect; and must cry long 
enough, poor Isotta. 

Yet he was in his fashion faithful to her. 
He always returned to her, trusted her, 
counted on her service and her sacrifice. 
There was none could govern the city so 
well in his absence, counsel him, give up all 
for him—jewels, safety, honour itself. And 
in return he summoned great artists to 
do her honour, and instituted the elegiac 
Isotte ; strained and fanciful praises, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, of which none 
are so pregnant, so full of meaning as those 
of this fierce, unfaithful, constant-lover him- 
self. Through the quaint out-dated garb we 
catch here and there a glimpse of the man’s 
own nature—of his defiant will, his acute 
and painful sensibility to beauty, his almost 
sublime self pre-oecupation and intensity. 
We discern that he is a man who ever felt 
the eyes of posterity upon him, and yet a 
fierce, passionate, shameful man; suddenly 
falling into crime, sceptical of punishment, 
yet inherently superstitious; vibrating 


through and through with passion, tainted 
through and through with hereditary perfidy ; 
half mad, yet’ with a touch of genius and 
greatness in this chaotic mass of wickedness 


and fraud. 

Suddenly an end came, for the moment, to 
this rhyme-repentance. A fearful crime 
stopped for a day or two the verse-making 
and recitations. On the 8th September, 1440, 
the poor ineffectual Ginevra d’Este died ; 
having taken, so the rumour went, her 
fatal draught of poison from her husband’s 
hands. 

Sigismond was now free to marry a wife 
who would bring him legal heirs: Isotta 
cannot have doubted that she would be that 
woman. But Gismondo, the ardent lover 
and writer of verses, was not of the charac- 
ter to throw away so valuable a chance of 
alliance. He possessed Isotta already, and 
she had no powerful supporters. In 1442 he 
married Polissena Sforza, the daughter of 
Francesco Sforza, that magnificent soldier of 
fortune, already on the alert to seize (when 
death should offer him the chance) his father- 
in-law’s rich Duchy of Milan. 

The chance was to come soon enough ; but 
for a year or two after Gismondo’s marriage 
old Visconti lingered on, and Polissena’s father 
held his peace. Meanwhile, war being slack, 
Gismondo progressed admirably in his work 
of remodelling Rimini. In 1446 the Rocca 
was at length complete; and in the same 
year he began a yet bolder and more splendid 
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undertaking. The old church of San Fran- 
cesco, a Gothic building of no great beauty, 
displeased his Hellenicised humanistic culture. 
To him it represented nothing—that simple 
Gothie church raised by the monks to God. 
Gismondo resolved to convert it into a temple, 
a temple still dedicated nominally to St. 
Francis, but in reality to become an eternal 
monument of Sigismondo and Isotta. 

Gismondo called to his aid some of the 
greatest artists of his time: Matteo da Pasti, 
the medallist, to execute the great marble 
medallions of himself, to be set up everywhere 
in the holy place ; Ciuffagni for the statues 
(a miserable choice), Simone Ferrucci for the 
bas-reliefs of playing children, Agostino 
Duccio, that exquisite draughtsman in marble, 
to carve in low relief the yellow-white plaques 
with allegorical figures, whose flowing lines 
of floating and twisted drapery, small well- 
poised heads, wonderful grace of attitude, 
and refined exotic type, recall the late Greek 
bas-reliefs rather than the solid, somewhat 
squat forms of Donatello and his school, or 
the angular delicacy of Mino. Over all these 
Gismondo set Leon Battista Alberti, a man 
almost as universal in his attributes as 
Leonardo himself.. Alberti was to be the 
architect, and assign with Matteo’s aid their 
several parts to each of his co-operators. No 
easy task, this of Alberti’s ; for Gismondo— 
with a flash of the native superstition which 
shot so strangely athwart his paganism— 
refused to destroy the consecrated walls of 
the older building. The architect must build 
his Hellenic temple on to the framework of a 
thirteenth-century Gothic church. Fortun- 
ately, the form of the early edifice, its wide 
nave and simple sanctuary not greatly differ- 
ing from the Roman Basilica, rendered the 
conversion within the limits of possibility, 
and Alberti appears to have enjoyed the 
difficulty of his task. Perhaps he saw, in 
this endeavour to fuse into one splendid 
whole the opposite characters of Gothic mediz- 
valism and Greek antiquity, the opportunity 
to immortalise the spirit of his time—and 
the result was success. It is built, this 
temple of Rimini, of Roman stones from 
Classis, antique slabs from Greece, and of the 
Adriatic clay fused long ago by pious hands. 
Augustan arches rise without, sheltering 
the sarcophagi of philosophers, and within, 
the light from medieval windows falls on 
the altar of a Christian saint. A pagan 
church, with pointed Gothic arches raised on 
sculptured classic pillars, a splendid anomaly, 
chiefly original by its combination of oppos- 
ing elements: it is a type of the Italian 
Renaissance. 
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Finding it impossible to turn the Gothic 
front with its deep porch and rosace to any 
classical account, Alberti resolved to inclose 
it in a marble casing, distant at all points by 
nearly four feet from the original structure. 
He was now free to plan his fagade, singu- 
larly simple in design, yet solemn, beautiful, 
and stately in its plainness. From a breast- 
high plinth, giving a noble base to the whole 
structure, start three engaged arches, the 
central one larger than the others and-higher 
in relief ; the span of all three is extremely 
wide, their proportions being borrowed from 
the Roman arch of Augustus close at hand. 
At the corners of the fagade and on either 
side of the central arch stand four fluted 
columns with florid capitals ; rising from the 
plinth they support a heavy, deep-shadowed 
cornice. Sculptured votive wreaths, six in 
all, are hung between the capitals of the 
columns and the spandrel of the arches. 
From the deep cornice above rises the pedi- 
ment, unfinished and irregular, its supporting 
columns incomplete. Above this again should 
have sprung a cupola, vaulting the entire 
church in its wide span; but in its stead 
a temporary roof still patches the never- 
finished masterpiece. 

In the hollow space between the fagade and 
the old brick fronting is placed the tomb of 
Sigismond, accessible from the interior. But 
on the lateral fronts there is no such space, 
for here the round wide arches are not merely 
in relief, but detached: and in the recesses 
great stone sarcophagi are placed, standing 
on the red-cornered plinth. In these repose 
the bones of the humanists and philosophers 
of Gismondo’s court. When the temple was 
built there was made room for fourteen 
sarcophagi to stand there to inclose the 
most honourable ashes in Italy ; but the fate 
of incompletion which has overtaken the 
temple has not spared this grandiose design. 
Only seven tombs stand upon the plinth, 
seven other empty arches keep no illustrious 
dead. 

Passing through the low door under the 
central arch of the fagade we are amazed by 
the rich and strange impression of the in- 
terior—doubly impressive after the severity 
outside. The nave is furnished with eight 
side chapels inclosed by a high balustrade ; 
there are four on each side, the two central 
ones being in double bays, while a consider- 
able wall space divides the first and last on 
either side from these. The wall between 
the arches, divided hy slender columns, is 
tinted alternately with pale sea-green and 
the lightest red; the frieze bears the same 
tints ; across it are swung heavy festoons of 
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yellow-white marble. The sculptured pillars 
and railings of the chapels are also tinted 
with like delicate colours. Ferrucci’s bas- 
reliefs of playing children stand out against 
a ground of palest, unglazed, greenish-blue, 
and below these the balustrade is simply 
white ; while beneath Agostino’s delicate un- 
tinted low-reliefs the railing is of the richest 
deep-red breccia, elaborately sculptured with 
double-headed elephants. Behind Ciuffagni’s 
rude figures the background is of dull gold, 
while here and there on all sides a tinge of 
gold faintly lines and splashes the yellowish 
marble. On the frieze, on the shields of the 
putti, over the doorways, on the columns 
and the tombs, above the very heads of the 
saints in their chapels, we find the double 
cipher of Sigismond and his mistress. The 
saints themselves are not safe. Isotta wears 
the robes and wings of St. Michael. Over 
the chapel balustrades flourishes her rose, 
and the image of Sigismond is carved upon 
the pillars. So that from pedestal to cornice 
the whole great church is one memorial of 
the passion that defied it. 

Many great artists worked to complete 
the beauty of Sigismond’s temple ; but until 
quite lately the name of the sculptor of the 
most perfect of these panels was undeter- 
mined. M. Yriarte has told us that we owe 
them to a certain Florentine cutpurse, Agos- 
tino di Duccio. The fact is patent. Never 
having read M. Yriarte’s learned and precious 
volume, I came to Rimini straight from 
Perugia, straight from Duccio’s wonderful 
facade of San Bernardino. That facade ; those 
figures so admirable in their poise; that 
sweeping drapery full of intricate line and 
harmony ; those heads, small, and graceful, 
with the exotic beauty and rapture of expres- 
sion, had produced on me the strongest, the 
most durable impression. A few days after, 
finding in the decorations of two chapels at 
Rimini the same strange poetic grace, the 
same exquisite attitude, the same wavy lines, 
low relief, and classic feeling, I could not 
but recognise the master. And so, no doubt, 
has many another chance traveller, such as 
I, lacking authority, without M. Yriarte 
and his documents ; though without docu- 
ments the fact itself is surely clear. For 
the existence of two monuments so strik- 
ingly original and singularly alike as the 
San Bernardino of Perugia and the Cappella 
di San Gaudenzio at Rimini must surely be 
due to one hand. The very details of the 
ornament, the characteristic round sweeps 
of drapery, like a wind-blown scarf; the 
exceeding lowness of relief, almost as if 
drawn on the stone ; the type of head, with 
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inspired glance and lips frequently apart 
are all the graces—the mannerisms even— 
of one master. That master one would, from 
the strange beauty of expression in these 
figures, have judged to be a Sienese, were 
not the authorship of San Bernardino graven 
across its front: Opus Augustini Florentini 
Lapicide, MCCCCLXI, It is difficult to 
imagine how a Florentine, a pupil of Dona- 
tello’s, could acquire that tall and ripely- 
slender severity of form, that exquisite 
freedom of hand ; nor does he take his style 
from the school of the Robbias. In its 
distinguishing characteristics his manner is 
unlike any of the great Italian masters. By 
a bold hypothesis we might account for it 
with satisfaction by supposing that among 
those many slabs and lids of marble which 
Gismondo brought from Greece for the 


give much description here; but I would 
advise all lovers of Renaissance sculpture to 
procure, at least, Alinari’s photographs of 
the Diana, the Agriculture, the Medicine, the 
Botany, and the Poetry from Rimini, and to 
compare these with the exquisite designs of 
a woman catching together at the knees the 
folds of her wind-blown mantle, from the 
facade of San Bernardino. 

Sigismond compelled haste from the artists 
who served him. This temple, of which the 
corner-stone was laid in 1446, was, by his 
most earnest desire, to be fit for service and 
consecration in 1450, the great Jubilee year 
at Rome. And this in fact was done; the 
dome was not yet planned, and a flat wooden 
roof crowned the building ; the transept was 
scarce begun ; the facade broken off almost 
at the base of the pediment ; but the nave 
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building of the temple, there may have been 
some precious fragment of classic bas-relief, 
not overlooked by the keen-eyed cutpurse 
and sculptor; who thenceforwards proved 
himself a master among .the masters of his 
day, first at Rimini and later at Perugia. 
The subjects of these designs of Duccio’s 


have troubled many generations. In the 
chapel of the Holy Sacrament, the planets, 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and a series of 
animals magnificently treated, form the 
decoration. In the chapel of San Gaudenzio, 
the subjects are the Muses, Virtues, and 
other allegorical figures. M. Yriarte has 
proved that this strange assemblage illus- 
trates a long passage in one of Gismondo’s 
poems to Isotta ; and it appears likely that 
Alberti, himself an author, gave the passage 
to Duccio for a text. Of a series of thirty- 
six exquisite bas-reliefs it is impossible to 


with its bays was finished, a wonder of 
sculpture and colour. And as it was opened 
in 1450 so we behold it to-day. 

A strange ceremony it must have been, 
that Jubilee service in the newly-opened 
temple. The prelates and great dignitaries 
of the church meet, appalled, in that splendid 
shrine to Diva Isotta, which a little later 
the pope should adduce as absolute and suffi- 
cient proof of the paganism of its founder. 
From door to transept, from pedestal to 
cornice, no memento of Christ ; only every- 
where the LS. of Isotta and her lover mock- 
ing the sacred monogram ; and the rose of 
the prince’s mistress where there should have 
been the crown of thorns. Diva Isotta her- 
self would be there in all her glory ; having 
furnished from her private purse the funds 
for her chapel of St. Michael, where her like- 
ness filled the robes of the saint, where, 
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shadowed with the blazons of Sigismond 
and standing on the Malatestan elephants, 
her sarcophagus stood ready. There, also, 
must have been the hapless Polissena, con- 
demned to witness this triumph of her rival, 
condemned to praise the chapel in Isotta’s 
honour, while seeing nowhere in all that 
splendid church a corner dedicated to herself, 
nor any memorial of the dead Ginevra. 
Hapless Polissena! Even then her husband 
was treating with the pope to legitimise his 
children by Isotta. She had no children. 
Even before that ominous festival her hus- 
band had made the war of succession at Milan 
against her father. Her claims on him 
were breaking, one by one. And when the 
peace was made, and the pope gave Sigis- 
mond, with Sinigaglia, the legitimation of 
his children, she must have thought bitterly 
of Ginevra’s end. Indeed a few weeks 
afterwards she too died suddenly, terribly. 
Not poison this time, the rumour went. 
Gismondo had strangled her with a napkin. 
None dared accuse him then. He was at 
the height of his power and formidable tri- 
umph—at the summit, the climax, beyond 
which is no ascent. Yet even then he had 
made a deadly enemy, scorned at present, 
but who knew how to wait. Not Sforza, who 
seems to have taken the loss of his daughter 
with strange indifference. It was the perfidy 
and not the violence of Sigismond that wrought 
his ruin. Engaged to fight for Aragon in 
the Milanese war, he had received in advance 
a large portion of his pay. Then the 
Florentines sought to tempt him from his 
allegiance. With true Tuscan shrewdness 
they chose for their agent no Medici, no 
magnificent money-bag or puissant general— 
but Gianozzo Manetti the Humanist. Him 
and his rare manuscripts they send into 
Gismondo’s camp; and as the scholar treats 
with the great captain, he shows him such-and- 
such a precious Greek fragment, or a perfect 
copy of Virgil—or the Platonists, pointing 
without too obvious intention the superior 
culture of Florence to barbarous Aragon. 
Gismondo, fascinated, stepped into the snare. 
The next day he deserted to Florence, refus- 
ing, moreover, to restore the immense wage 
he had drawn from the Duke of Aragon for 
services never to be rendered. Nor at the 
time was there any redress for that prince ; 
but the time of vengeance was to come. 
Meanwhile, incautious, believing that he 
could compass heaven and earth between his 
courage and his perfidy, Sigismond earned 
yet more of the traitor’s wages. Scarcely 
was the peace of Lodi signed (in 1454), than 
he hired himself and his troops to the 
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Republic of Siena in their quarrel against 
the lord of Pittigliano. Again he deserted 
to the enemy, thinking to make a. better 
bargain with him. The Sienese sent him his 
demission, “in terms of great courtesy and 
haughtiness,” but denounced his treachery to 
all the great powers with which they were 
allied, including Aragon. He, perceiving in 
this double proof of treachery sufficient cause 
for a quarrel, sent Piccinino, the greatest 
soldier of fortune of his day, against the walls 
of Rimini. Yet all was not lost ; for Sforza 
came to the aid of his son-in-law. Had Sigis- 
mond stuck to his sword all might have gone 
well ; but of late he had become perilously adept 
in the traitor’s cunning trade. He despatched 
a secret message to René, king of Anjou, 
offering—in return for present help—to 
invade the kingdom of Naples, oust Alfonso 
of Aragon and restore it to the Angevines. 
René accepted, and landed at Genoa, but only 
in time to learn the sudden death of Alfonso. 
Sforza, learning all the details of the scheme, 
withdrew his forces from Rimini, alienated 
once and for ever from the traitor who would 
call the French to settle his quarrels. At this 
moment the succession of a Sienese, Aineas- 
Sylvius Piccolomini, to the papal throne under 
the title of Pius ITI, left Gismondo without a 
friend in Italy, five years after his triumphs 
in war and in peace of the glorious year 
1450. 

Little time now for temple-building. Gis- 
mondo, before Siena, had amused himself 
with drawing out plans for the dome in the 
intervals of battles and traitorous despatches. 
He now found enough to do in keeping Pic- 
cinino at bay. The Angevines were of no 
service ; they had but estranged the sym- 
pathies of Italy from his cause. He tried 
even, it is said, to tempt the universal enemy 
of Christendom, the Grand Turk himself, to 
espouse his cause. There is no knowing to 
what lengths he would not go in his lonely, 
impotent, swift despair and defiant ruin; and 
yet I scarcely trust this well-worn medizval 
scandal. One good and wise thing, at least, 
Gismondo did in these terrible years of 
friendless battle. He married the faithful 
Isotta, who proved herself a right valiant 
defender and regent of his city. 

Meanwhile the pope had enrolled himself 
among the active enemies of Sigismond. 
Siena was avenged. Amid great state and 
ceremony the effigy of Gismondo Malatesta 
was burned in the streets of Rome ; interdict 
and excommunication were pronounced against 
him. Parricide, murderer of old men and 
innocent women, committer of adultery and 
incest, prince of traitors, enemy of God and 
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man. Soran the terms of this tremendous 
accusation. But the Pope was not contented 
merely to accuse. He threatened not only 
Gismondo with his anathema, but whatsoever 
nation or army should arise to help him. 
Having thus disabled his enemy, he sent his 
forces against Rimini. 

Sigismond, maddened and desperate, looked 
vainly round for an ally. Siena, Aragon, 
Florence, Milan, all were hostile, or at best 
neutral. Yet help must be found. Almost 
alone, facing a hundred perils, Gismondo 
trudged across the Apennines to the kingdom 
of Naples in search of his fatal friends the 
Angevines. But from them he got no help, 
not a promise even. Back to Rimini, desperate, 
bated, hurried the miserable Sigismond. Find- 
ing the towns still held out, he took to the 
sea, and went to Venice—praying in his 
abject extremity for succour, for protection. 
And the Venetians, bound to him by old ties, 
did indeed afford him a slender assistance. 
By the aid of this he escaped death and 
flagrant ruin. The pope made peace with 
him, though only on condition that he 
and his brother Domenico should make 
public penance for their misdeeds at Rome, 
resigning all their possessions save their 
capitals and a few castles, which also must 
devolve to the Holy See after the deaths 
of their present lords. And to these terms 
he consented. Nothing but his sword 
and his city were now left to the once 
triumphant Sigismond. Leaving Rimini to 
the staunch Isotta—/famina belligera et 
fortis—he hired himself to.the Venetians, to 
conduct their forces against the Turks in the 
Morea. Here a faint shadow of his former 
glory played for a while around him; and 
in 1465, Gismondo returned to Rimini, 
enriched, and bringing with him as his 
dearest possession the bones of Gemisthus 
Pletho, the Platonist, to place in the first 
sarcophagus of the temple. 

Within the year Pius II. died, and Paul 
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II. reigned in the Vatican. The new pontiff 
called Sigismond to Rome, and there concluded 
with him what seemed a most favourable 
treaty. But Gismondo was no sooner back 
in Rimini than the pope, jealous of Venice, 
proposed to him to cede his city to Rome, in 
exchange for Spoleto and Foligno. When 
Sigismond comprehended this proposal a 
veritable madness seemed to seize him. 
Resign Rimini, the city he had saved at thir- 
teen, had fought for ever since, had spent 
his whole life and fortune in embellishing ! 
He and Isotta and his sons go into exile in 
the marshes of Foligno! Rimini, with the 
Rocca and temple of his building, with the 
tombs of centuries of ancestors—Rimini, 
with its salts and its seaboards-—yield that ? 
Sigismond sent no answer to the pope; but 
mad, in a burning fever, he journeyed by 
day and night to Rome. His attendants 
noticed that he never slept, that he clutched 
under his cloak a dagger, never relaxed. 
Arrived at Rome, he went instantly to the 
Vatican, demanding a private audience ; but 
the pope, warned, it may be, appointed a 
meeting for the morrow. Then he received 
the lord of Rimini, guarded by a great con- 
course of princes and cardinals. Sigismond 
had not foreseen such a reception. Gazing 
wildly, and clutching still the ineffectual 
hidden dagger which he could not use, he 
made what terms he could, since revenge 
was impossible. The right to remain in 
Rimini was finally conceded him, but under 
the pretext of a captainship of troops the 
pope kept him far from home, employed in 
petty guerilla warfare. A year later, the 
fever had gained a fearful hold upon him. 
He dragged himself back to Rimini, to Isotta. 
Impoverished, friendless, powerless, the city 
was at least his own to die in. His last 
thoughts were for Isotta and her children, 
left friendless in an unkind world. Thus he 
died, the great Malatesta. 
A. Mary F. Rosrnsoy. 





























fant utters the first rudi- 
ment of a word is one of 
supreme interest to the 
mother. Among all the 
baby accomplishments 
over which mothers are 
wont to wax eloquent, 
speech holds unquestion- 
ably the first place. Even walking, fine and 
impressive a spectacle though it undoubtedly 
is, is a less exciting topic of conversation 
than talking. And then there is an obvious 
difference in the meaning of these two ac- 
quirements to the mother. . Locomotion 
separates the child from her and renders him, 
in a measure, independent of her, and while 
proud to see the new powers unfold, she has 
her pleasure dashed by a presentiment of 
the rupture of that close and tender relation 
which grows out of the helplessness of infancy. 
Language, on the other hand, binds together 
child and mother by new bonds. The eager- 
ness of a sympathetic mother to learn every 
want of the child makes her long for the day 
when the ample channels of speech will be 
opened. Thus both her pride and her instinct 
to retain her child in close personal union 
with herself lead her to hail the moment 
when the powers of speech first distinctly 
manifest themselves. One may add, too, that 
this accomplishment, more than any other, 
perhaps, is apt to seem very uncertain before 
its actual appearance. Anxious mothers not 
infrequently torment themselves with antici- 
pations of defective articulation and even of 
dumbness. The reason is, of course, that in 
the very nature of the case the presence of 
the power cannot be known beforehand. 
That a child will be able to walk is guaranteed 
by the mere sight of his chubby legs, vigor- 
ously swaying in rhythmic alternation. That 








he will be able to write and- practise the other 
necessary manual arts is assured by his baby 
manipulations. But who can say whether 
the little creature, who at present has fewer 
sounds than many a bird, may not always 
remain speechless ? Little wonder, then, that 
the first unmistakable articulation is greeted 
by the mother with a more than customary 
exuberance of maternal joy. 

It is not, however, to the mother only that 
these first exercises of the power of speech 
are a matter of lively interest. My readers 
are no doubt aware that babies have of late 
been honoured with a good deal of notice from 
the sterner and less emotional sex. Scientific 
fathers have suddenly discovered that their 
offspring may be put to good use as psycho- 
logical specimens. And this newly-awakened 
curiosity respecting the workings of the baby 
mind has directed itself more particularly to 
the first tentatives of the child in linguistics. 

The reason of this may be soon explained. 
The reader is no doubt familiar with the fact 
that a good deal of attention has of late been 
given to the question of the origin of language 
in the human race. Speech is the most 
obvious external characteristic of man, and 
closely related to the internal faculty of 
reason which has in ancient and modern times 
been viewed as the great distinguishing en- 
dowment of our species. Consequently, in 
order to understand how we came to be the 
noble race we find ourselves, it is necessary 
to trace the origin and growth of these valu- 
able possessions. Hence the peculiar interest 
excited by researches into the beginnings of 
human speech. Now, according to a favourite 
hypothesis of modern science, the life of the 
individual epitomises the life of the race. 
That is to say, it exhibits in its successive 
stages of development the main phases of 
the development of the species. And so it 
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may be expected that some light would be 
thrown on the early growth of the closely 
connected powers of thought and speech by 
a careful consideration of the child’s first 
tentatives in linguistics. Perhaps it is not 
too fanciful a supposition that venerable and 
learned disputes about the exact relation of 
speech to thought, and the way in which 
verbal signs were first employed by the human 
race, may some day be amicably settled by a 
reference to that most unimpeachable of 
testimonies, the babblings of infancy. 

My readers are now in a position to ap- 
preciate the significance of the curious fact 
that of late quite a number of scientific 
fathers have been taking notes of the first 
utterances of their children, with as much 
care as if they might be expected to contain 
clear reminiscences of that exalted ante- 
natal condition which some philosophers have 
ascribed to the human soul. The fashion of 
taking these records was set in this country 
by no less distinguished a savant than Mr. 
Darwin. In France it has been countenanced 
by that always ingenious writer, M. Taine, 
while in Germany it has received the sanction 
of grave and learned professors. 

Among the little band of scientific explorers 
who have followed Mr. Darwin’s lead is one 
who happens to be particularly well known 


to the writer of this paper, and I have thought 
that his chronicle of his boy’s “table-talk” 
might prove interesting to others besides 
that small appreciative circle of relations 
and friends which constitutes a court for 


each new baby monarch. Accordingly in 
the following pages I have presented what 
appear to be some of the more important 
and interesting of the facts noted down. The 
period specially dealt with here is that from 
about the sixteenth to the twenty-fourth 
month. The account of this stage of the 
boy’s lingual development is preceded by a 
brief reference to his earlier attainments. 
Our small hero, yclept Clifford, may be 
said to have taken the first step towards 
human speech when just twenty-seven weeks 
old, at which date he was first observed to pro- 
nounce articulate sounds namely, “da! da!” 
and “ba! ba!” For a long time after this 
he made no discoverable progress. In fact, 
during the first year of his existence he may 
be said to have acted on the German rule 
that while speech is silver silence is golden. 
During this prelinguistic period he had a good 
range of sounds, but these were largely, if 
not altogether, expressional, indicating the 
many delicate nuances of baby feeling, and not 
verbal signs, properly so called, that is, names 
of objects. Even the “da! da!” which 


naturally awoke feelings of pride in the 
father’s heart turned out in the end, much 
to his chagrin, to be quite empty of signifi- 
cation. Yet this “la-la” period is an im- 
portant preparation for the proper exercise 
of the speech power. According to one 
theory human language took its rise in the 
impulse to express feeling by sound. And 
the observation of this “lala” stage of 
babyhood seems to lend some support to this 
theory. Some of these emotional sounds 
were very curious. Vowel sounds at first 
predominated, and were ingeniously varied 
to suit the range of feeling to be expressed. 
Thus a long “ 4” sound indicated surprise with 
a slight dash of displeasure, as when the 
child suddenly found himself in a difficulty. 
Again, a kind of “o” sound formed by sucking 
in the breath signified that the little monarch 
was pleased by some new object of contem- 
plation, as a freshly discovered picture. The 
combinations of the simple vowel sounds, as 
“ou-a,” “a-ou’’ were very varied. Among 
the more difficult combinations first hit upon 
were “oong” and “ang.” It has been 
calculated by an ingenious German professor 
that in this spontaneous “ la-la” talk the child 
produces all the elementary sounds which he 
will require when he comes to adopt the 
language of his forefathers. But this remark 
applies of course only to the Teutonic infant. 
Whether a young Britisher manages to anti- 
cipate all the sounds of his mother tongue 
must of course be decided by independent 
observations. 

To say that early phonation is largely 
emotional is to say that it is more closely 
related to singing than to talking. In truth 
the infant’s babblings may be described as a 
rudimentary vocal music. C. showed a con- 
siderable aptitude in stringing together a num- 
ber of his “ la-la”” sounds in a simple rhythmic 
form. This occurred sometimes spontaneously, 
but was largely aided by the stimulus of his 
mother’s example. Mr. Darwin thinks that 
singing of a rude half-formed character pre- 
ceded speaking in the history of the race ; 
and the observation of babies lends support 
to this theory. i 

This prelinguistic period is important not 
only for the exercise of the vocal organ but 
for the building up, to some extent, of the 
structure of speech. To speak is to employ 
the vocal organ in producing certain definite 
sounds, these sounds being associated with 
and regarded as signs of things. Now an 
important part of the process of acquisition 
here implied is gone through while the 
child is still speechless. That is to say, 
he is busy noting the sounds which others 
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produce and connecting these sounds with 
the appropriate objects. Thus though C. 
made little progress in speaking till he was 
well on in his second year, he acquired a whole 
store of verbal associations. When only four 
months old he was taught by his father the 
meaning of “ ta-ta,” (good-bye), and on the 
occurrence of the same would look towards 
the door in evident expectation of the disap- 
pearance of the speaker’s form. Among the 
first sounds thus learnt and understood were 
the names of interesting objects frequently 
presenting themselves to his notice; as 
bottle, bath, sister, and the names of differ- 
ent parts of his body (“ toots,” &c.). In this 
particular his course of development appears 
to have resembled that of all properly con- 
stituted children. 

Coming now to the commencement of the 
period indicated, that is to say, when our 
young hero had attained the age of sixteen 
months, we find him by no means precocious 
_in the matter of speech. He reproduced very 
few of the names the meaning of which he 
perfectly understood. As to other verbal 
signs he seems to have acted on the principle 
that whenever a gesture sufficed the exertion 
of the voice was undesirable. Thus he never 
used a sound to express refusal or dissent 
(though he employed “a-e” or “ey” with 
falling inflection for assent) but fell back on 
a shake of the head, a movement which is 
said to be the instinctive expression of the 
assertion of private judgment. The eking 
out of sound language by gesture language 
seems to be another point of similarity be- 
tween the early development of the individual 
and of the race. 

A child is able to talk when by the spon- 
taneous play of the mechanism of speech and 
the development of his brain he has found 
out what vocal actions go with what sounds ; 
in other words, when he has learnt to co- 
ordinate a good range of auditory impressions 
with the corresponding muscular actions. 
When this stage of mental growth is reached 
the hearing of a sound will suffice to call 
forth the appropriate vocal action. That is 
to say, the child will imitate the sounds he 
hears. And in truth learning to talk may 
be described as largely a process of imitation. 
This imitative tendency. works in two direc- 
tions. First of all the child reproduces the 
sounds of natural objects, and employs these 
as signs of the objects. The existence in the 
nursery vocabulary of such sounds as “ bow- 
wow,” “ puff-puff,” illustrates this tendency 
of children. They are artists who observe 
and copy nature. Here again a point of 
contact between the lingual development of 
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the individual and of the race comes into 
view. Some theorists assert that man’s first 
language was essentially imitative (‘‘ onoma- 
topoetic”’). And though this idea is now 
out of fashion all philologists allow that the 
mimetic impulse has co-operated in the early 
development of language. 

C. illustrated this mimetic tendency to 
some extent. Thus when sixteen months 
old he spontaneously imitated the puffing 
sound produced by his father when indulging 
in the solace of tobacco, And he uttered a 
similar explosive sound when hearing the 
wind. He followed other children too in 
naming animals by their sounds, as dogs by 
“bow-wow,” ducks by “quack-quack ;” but 
here he may have been led by the example 
of his mother or nurse. On the whole, 
he does not appear to have displayed a 
marked originality in hitting on mimetic 
sounds. 

While the imitative impulse thus aids in 
the growth of an independent baby vocabu- 
lary it contributes to the adoption of the 
language of the community. It is obvious, 
indeed, that the child in bringing forth 
sounds is reproducing sounds which he has 
heard others produce. At first, however, 
the little learner will not repeat a sound 
merely in response to another’s lead. Every 
mother is doubtless able to recall the 
chagrin which she experienced when on 
trying to trot out her baby’s linguistic 
powers by giving the lead, eg., “Say ta-ta 
to the lady!” the little autocrat has obdu- 
rately refused to comply with the parental 
injunction. It is only when the appropriate 
circumstances are present, and, what is more, 
the corresponding feeling excited in his 
breast, that he utters the sound. Thus 
though he will not say “ta-ta” when told to do 
so, he will say it readily enough when he 
sees his father, hat in hand, moving towards 
the door. In C.’s-case it was not till he was 
well on in his second year that he conde- 
scended to let his vocal organ be played on 
by another’s will. By this time, it may be 
conjectured, associations between sounds and 
vocal actions had become firm enough to allow 
of such imitation without a consciousness of 
exertion or strain. Having no special reason 
to refuse he very sensibly fell in with other's 
suggestions. It is not at all improbable, too, 
that at this stage of development the little 
vocalist finds a pleasure in trying his instru- 
ment and producing new effects, and so is 
ready to experiment with any fresh combina- 
tion of sounds suggested to him. Whatever 
the explanation, the impulse to imitate 
another’s sound is of the greatest service to 
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the little learner, since it expedites to an in- 
calculable extent the command of the vocabu- 
lary of his mother-tongue. 

Of course these first tentatives in verbal 
imitation were far from perfect. With a 
lordly disposition to save himself trouble and 
to expect infinite pains from others C. was 
in the habit of reducing difficult words to 
fragments, the recognition of which by the 
most loyal of attendants was a matter of 
considerable difficulty. In thus chopping off 
splinters of words he showed the greatest 
caprice. In many cases he selected the be- 

ings, ¢.g., “bd,” for ball, “nd,” for nose. In 
other cases he preferred the ending e.g., “ &k,” 
for cake, “ bé,” for Elizabeth. It looked as if 
certain sounds and combinations, ¢.g., 1, s, p, 
fil, sh, &c., lay altogether beyond his gamut. 
And others seemed to be specially difficult, 
and so were avoided as much as possible. 
Speaking roughly, one may say that children 
select the easiest sounds and reject the 
difficult ones. At the same time according 
to one German authority the order of pro- 
duction of sounds by the child does not 
exactly correspond to the scale of difficulty. 

While C.’s parents could not help resent- 
ing at times an economising of speech power 
which imposed so heavy a burden on them- 
selves, they were often amused at the way in 
which the astute little fellow managed after 
softening down all the asperities of a name 
to retain a certain rough semblance of the 
original. Thus, for instance, sugar became 
“ooga,” biscuit “bik,” bread and butter 
“bup,” and bacon-fat, that is bread dipped 
in the same “ak.” In some cases it might 
have puzzled his father to say whether the 
sound was a reproduction or an indepen- 
dent creation. This remark applies with 
particular force to the name he gave himself. 
This was “inghi” or “ninghi.” He stuck 
to his own invention in spite of many efforts 
to lead him to adopt the name chosen for 
him by his parents. And perhaps the 
sovereignty of the baby was never more 
clearly illustrated than in the fact that in 
time he constrained his parents and sister to 
adopt his self-chosen prenomen. Possibly 
“Clifford” was to his ear a hopelessly diffi- 
cult mass of sound, and “ ninghi”’ seemed to 
him a fair equivalent within the limits of 
practicable linguistics for so uncouth a com- 
bination. 

It is now time to pass to the most 
important phase of baby speech from a 
scientific point of view, namely the first use 
of sounds as general signs, that is, names, 
not of one particular individual, as “ John 
Smith,” but of an indefinite number or range 


of individuals as “man.” Language is the 
“instrument of thought” just because a 
word can thus symbolise a whole class of 
objects ; and the most puzzling problems 
respecting the origin of language (e.g., were 
names first used by the race as proper names 
or as general names?) have to do with this 
function of words. 

The observation of the first linguistic 
efforts of the child may be expected to throw 
some light on this obscure subject. We 
must no doubt bear in mind that the circum- 
stances of the first use of language by the 
race and those of its first employment by the 
child are not precisely similar. For the latter 
finds himself surrounded by those who habitu- 
ally employ words as general signs, and he is 
impelled by the force of imitation to do like- 
wise. We cannot then be quite sure of how 
he would begin to speak (supposing that he 
would begin at all) if left quite to his own 
resources. Still the baby does to a certain 
extent carve out a new language for himself. 
He both invents new words and extends in 
a thoroughly original fashion the application 
of those he hears others employ. And the 
observation of these spontaneous movements 
of the speech faculty is very suggestive in 
its bearing on the problem how man first 
employed words. 

What this observation unmistakably shows 
is that the little tyro in language begins 
from the first to use his verbal resources for 
the purpose of generalising. He at once 
seizes the important function of sounds as 
general signs. The application of the terms 
‘papa,’ “mamma,” to men and women in 
general seems the most obvious illustration 
of this tendency. Yet perhaps this is not 
the most instructive example. It may be said 
that the baby who at once accosts a strange 
bearded face with a jubilant “papa!” is 
not comparing distinct impressions and seizing 
on some point of similarity between them, 
but is simply failing to distinguish. Accord- 
ing to this view of the baby’s state of mind 
it resembles that of a silly dog which indis- 
criminately attaches itself -to any passing 
stranger. This may seem a degrading doc- 
trine to the fond heart of a parent, but it 
has a certain basis in fact. However this 
be, there are cases which show clearly enough 
that the child, almost as soon as he learns to 
wield the implement of speech at all, begins 
to generalise in the proper and full sense of 
the term. That is to say, he tends to connect 
by the same sound things greatly unlike one 
another in many respects, though having 
some common aspect or quality. 

The first qualities or aspects of things to 
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be thus detected and marked off by the 
young generaliser or “abstracter” are, as 
we might expect, the more interesting and 
impressive ones. Now nothing can be more 
supremely interesting to the little creature 
in whom the vegetal or nutritive functions 
are still in the ascendant, than the quality of 
eatableness. The habit of the tiny baby- 
hand to carry everything it clasps to the 
mouth suggests, at least, that the first 
scrutiny of the external world takes the 
direction of inquiring into the nutritive 
properties of bodies. The prominence of the 
expression ‘good to eat” in children’s voca- 
bularies would lead one to conjecture that their 
first classification of the totality of things is 
into those which can be eaten and those 
which cannot. Whether this is so or not, 
it is certain those things known by experience 
to belong to the category of food stuffs come 
in for a large share of the little observer's 
notice. Hence it is not surprising that one 
of the first instances of spontaneous general- 
isation noted by Mr. Darwin was the use of 
the highly suggestive sound “mum,” as a 
symbol for something to eat. 

This fact is no doubt calculated to qualify 
our ardent admiration of the infant mind, 
and in the hands of a heartless and profane 
writer might be made to throw a harsh and 
injurious light on the boasted dignity of 
human nature in general. But we must not 
be unfair towards these helpless creatures. 
They do not all thus exercise the namer’s 
high function first of all on objects of appe- 
tite. A little girl mentioned by M. Taine 
appears to have formed among her first rude 
class-notions that of beautiful objects, as 
pictures, &e., which excited her admiration 
by their brightness and vivid colouring. The 
small person, too, with whom we are here 
specially concerned, did not, so far as could 
be ascertained, first climb from particulars 
to universals by way. of a comprehensive 
name for eatables. He dispensed with such 
a generic term, contenting himself with the 
highly useful vocabulary of specific terms, 
such as “mii” (milk), “bup” (bread and 
butter), “op” (stewed fruit), dc. 

One of the first examples of the working 
of the generalising impulses in C. was the 
extension of the sound “ot” (hot). Before 
the period here dealt with he had used the 
word to indicate that his milk or other viand 
was disagreeably warm. When he was seven- 
teen and a half months old he happened to 
have placed before him cold milk. On tasting 
this he at once exclaimed “ot!” It looked 
at first as though the sound now meant some- 
thing unpleasant to taste, but, as we shall 


see presently, the boy had another sound 
(kaka) for expressing this idea. “Ot!” 
pretty certainly meant something.of the 
wrong temperature. The extremes of heat 
and cold to touch are, as everybody knows, 
hardly distinguishable, and it seems there- 
fore quite natural that he should have 
extended his vocable so as to cover the new 
case. 

It is worth noting in connection with this 
sound that, like other early sounds, it was 
probably used with the force of a substan- 
tive, rather than that of an adjective. C. 
habitually exclaimed “ot” when he saw his 
food steaming. “ Ot” presumably meant for 
him at this stage a steaming thing liable to 
excite a disagreeable sensation if taken into 
the mouth. This was illustrated a month 
later, when he pointed to an engraving of 
Guido’s Aurora, and exclaimed “ot.” His 
dull parents could not at first comprehend 
this bold metaphoric use of language, until 
they bethought them that the clouds on 
which the aeronauts are sailing are a good 
deal like a volume of ascending steam. 

The sounds “ké,” “k&,” and “ kaki,” 
were employed by C. from about the same 
age (seventeen and a half months) to express 
what is actually known or simply suspected 
to be disagreeable to taste or smell, such as a 
pipe held near him, a glass of beer, a vinegar 
bottle, and so forth. He had smelt the beer, 
and learnt its disagreeable odour, and in pro- 
nouncing the untried vinegar “kai ki” he 
was really carrying out a form of reasoning 
of a simple kind. This sound came to represent 
a much higher effort of abstraction some 
weeks later, when it was applied to things so 
unlike in themselves, as milk spilt on the cloth, 
crumbs on the floor, dirty hands, &. The 
idea here seized was plainly that of a wrong 
position in space. But this half esthetic, 
half-ethical idea was reached largely by the 
help of others, more particularly perhaps his 
elder sister, who, as elder sisters are wont to 
do, supplemented the parental discipline by 
a vigorous inculcation of the well-recognised 
proprieties. 

The generalisations just touched on have 
to do with those qualities and relations of 
things which strongly impress the baby mind 
through its feelings of pleasure and pain. 
In order to watch the calm movements of 
the intellect itself, when no longer urged by 
a powerful emotional stimulus, we must turn 
to the child’s first detection of similarities in 
things themselves, and not s:mply in their 
effects on his well-being. Here the first 
generalisations respecting the form of bodies 
are a matter of peculiar interest to the 
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scientific observer. Our young thinker 
achieved his first success in geometric abstrac- 
tion, or the consideration of pure form, when 
just seventeen months old. He had learnt 
the name of his india-rubber ball. Having 
securely grasped this, he went on calling 
oranges “bo.” This left the observer in doubt 
whether the child was attending exclusively 
to form, as a geometrician should, for he was 
wont to make a toy of an orange, rolling it on 
the floor, and so on. At this stage, then, 
his mind might, for aught the father could 
tell, still be concerned with the trivialities 
of boyish sport, and incapable of rising to 
the contemplation of the lofty attribute of 
form. This uncertainty was, however, soon 
removed. One day C. was sitting at table 
beside his sire, while the latter was pouring 
out a glass of beer. Instantly the ready 
namer of things pointed to the bubbles on 
the surface, and exclaimed “b6!” This was 
repeated on many subsequent occasions. As 
the child made no attempt to handle the 
bubbles, it was evident that he did not view 
them as possible playthings. As he got lost 
in contemplation, muttering “ bd! bd!” his 
father had the satisfaction of feeling sure 
that the young mind was already learning to 
turn away from the coarseness of matter, 
and fix itself on the refined attribute of form. 
The fact that the sphere was the only form 
thus early distinguished suggests, perhaps, 
that Froebel is right in making the ball the 
starting point in educating children to the 
perception of form. 

Although this was the most striking 
instance of pure or abstract consideration of 
form, attention to the shape of things was 
proved by many of the simple ideas reached 
at this ‘stage. It is obvious, indeed, that a 
ready recognition of any member of a species 
of animals, as dog, whatever its particular 
size or colour, implies a power of singling out 
for special attention relations of form. And 
this conclusion is borne out by the fact that 
by the end of the eighteenth month C. was 
quite an adept in recognising uncoloured 
drawings of animal and other familiar forms. 

Colour is of course of much more interest 
intrinsically to a child than form, since it 
gives him keen, sensuous enjoyment. And 
since colour as compared with form varies so 
much in individuals, it follows that the 
generalizing impulse has to work against this 
attractive force. A curious illustration of 
the natural propensity of the infant mind to 
classify things according to their colour is 
afforded by the following fact. In his nine- 
teenth month C. was observed to designate by 
the sound “ appoo” (apple) a patch of reddish 


colour on the mantelpiece, which bore in its 
form no discoverable resemblance to an 
apple. On the other hand, the effect of 
growing experience and of a deeper scrutiny 
of things in bringing out the superior signi- 
ficance of form is seen in the fact that this 
same word “appoo” came to be habitually 
applied to things of unlike colours, namely, 
apples, oranges, lemons, &c. It may be 
added that the history of this word “ appoo” 
illustrates a process analogous to what Arch- 
bishop Trench (if I remember rightly) has 
called the degradation of words. When C. 
first used this name it designated objects 
simply as visible and tangible ones ; he knew 
nothing of their taste. After he was per- 
mitted to try their flavours, the less worthy 
impressions now added naturally became the 
more prominent ingredient in the meaning 
of the word. Thus, he began to use “ appoo” 
for all edible fruits, including stewed apples, 
&e. 

It is not to be expected that children in 
their first attempts at scrutinising objects 
should be able to take in completely a com- 
plex form, like that of an animal, for example, 
with all its parts and their relations one to 
another. C. gave ample proof of the fact 
that the first generalisations respecting form 
are apt. to be rough and ready, grounded 
simply on a perception of one or two salient 
points. Thus, his first use of “ bow-wow,” 
showed that the name meant for him simply 
a four-legged creature. About the fifteenth 
month this word was thrown about in the 
most reckless way. Later on, when the dog- 
form began to be disengaged in his mind 
from those of other quadrupeds, the pointed 
nose of the animal seems to have become a 
prominent feature in the meaning of the 
word. Thus, in his eighteenth month, C. took 
to calling objects, such as fragments of bread 
or biscuit, as well as drawings having a sharp 
angle, “‘bow-wow.” It is probable that if 
our little thinker had been able at this 
stage to define his terms, he would have said 
that a “ bow-wow” was a four-legged thing 
with a pointed nose. It is however only fair 
to mention in this connection that C.’s mind 
had become prepossessed with the image of 
“bow-wow.” Not long before the date referred 
to he had been frightened by a small dog, 
which had crept unobserved into the room 
behind a lady visitor, lain quiet for some 
time under the table, and then suddenly, for- 
getting good manners, darted out and barked. 
There were many facts which supported the 
belief that the child’s mind was at this 
period haunted by images of dogs which 
approximated in their vividness to hallucina- 
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tions; and this persistence of the canine 
image in the child’s brain naturally disposed 
him to see the “ bow-wow” form in the most 
unpromising objects. 

The use of the word “gee-gee,” which 
competed with “ bow-wow’”’ for the first place 
in C.’s early vocabulary, illustrates the same 
fact. A horse was first of all distinguished 
from other quadrupeds by the length of his 
neck. Thus, when 20 months old, C., in a 
slovenly way, no doubt, applied the name 
“ gee-gee”’ to the drawing of an ostrich, and 
ulso to a bronze figure representing a stork- 
like bird. This is particularly curious, as 
showing how a comparatively unimportant 
detail of form like length of neck over- 
shadowed in his mind at this time the much 
more important feature, the possession of 
four legs. The following are selected from 
among many other illustrations of the imper- 
fect observation of complex forms. When 
213 months old he took to calling alli trian- 
gular objects, including drawings, “ ship.” 
The feature of “ ship” which had fixed itself 
in his mind, was the triangular sail. When 
23 months old his mother showed him a 
number of drawings of patterns of dresses. 
some surmounted by faces, some not. He 
pointed to one of the latter, and said, “ No 
nose!”’ From this it would seem that at 
this time he shared the view of certain 
adults respecting the preeminent dignity of 
this organ among the features of the human 
countenance. 

Progress in the accurate use of words 
clearly depends on a closer observation of 
single objects as they present themselves, 
and a more careful comparison of them in 
respect of their differences, as well as of their 
likenesses. This progress was illustrated in 
@ curious way in C’s way of looking at and 
talking about his fellow-men. As already 
remarked, he began, as other children are 
wont to do, by embracing within the term 
“papa” all male adults, whether known to 
him or not. Thus he applied the name to 
photographs of distinguished savants, artists, 
and poets, which he found in his father’s 
album. When just 18 months old he was 
observed to introduce the term man. For 
instance, he took to calling an etching of a 
recent British philosopher, and a terra-cotta 
cast of an ancient Roman one, “ man,” as well 
as “papa.”’ Oddly enough, however, mem- 
bers of the other sex were still called exclu- 
sively by the name “mamma,” though the 
term “lady” was certainly used at least as 
frequently as “man” in his hearing. A 
misogynist of the old school, like Scott’s 
Antiquary, might perhaps have argued from 
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this that the little student of human nature 
had already discovered that the robust sex 
displays a more strongly marked individu- 
ality than the other. Men, he might have 
urged, are in respect of dress less indivi- 
dualised than women. Hence the fact that 
the child distinguished his father from other 
members of his sex before he paid a like 
compliment to his other parent seems to 
prove the existence of much more distinct 
marks of individuality in the case of mem- 
bers of the former sex. But it need hardly 
be observed that such a line of reflection is 
in these days much more antiquated than 
Scott possibly meant to suggest when he 
made it one of the piquant traits of his 
antique-minded hero. 

By the 20th month the extension of the 
term “papa” to other men was discon- 
tinued. His father tried him at this date 
with a photographic album. “Man” was 
now instantly applied to all male adults, 
except old ones with a grey beard. To these 
he invariably applied the name of an old 
gentleman friend of his. Women were still 
called “ mamma,’ though the term lady 
(“‘ady ’”’) was clearly beginning to displace 
it. And no distinction was drawn between 
women of different ages. Finally, children 
were distinguished as boys or girls, apparently 
according as they were or were not dressed 
in petticoats. Thus, at the time referred to, 
C. divided mankind somewhat illogically inte 
men, old men, ladies, boys, and girls. 

The reservation of the names “ papa” and 
“mamma” for his parents naturally gave plea- 
sure to these worthy persons. It was some- 
thing, they said, to feel sure at length that 
they were individualised in the consciousness 
of their much cared-for offspring. This 
restricted use of the terms clearly involved a 
dim apprehension of the special relation of 
things to himself. “Papa” now carried 
with it the idea of the man who stands in a 
particular connection with C. or “ninghi ;” 
or, to express it otherwise, “man” began to 
signify those papas which have nothing spe- 
cially to do with this important personage. 
This antecedent conjecture is borne out by 
the fact that the act of distinguishing between 
his father and other men followed rapidly, 
certainly within two or three weeks, the first 
use of his own name “ninghi.” In other 
words, as soon as his attention began to 
direct itself to himself, as the centre or 
“ boss” of his little world-circle, he naturally 
went on to distinguish between persons and 
things which had some special connection 
with this centre, and those which had not. 
It has been said that the love of kindred is 
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nothing but egotism on a somewhat larger 
scale. However this be, it is fairly certain 
that in the case we are now considering the 
recognition of kindred grew out of self- 
reflection. The consciousness of self was of 
course at this time of a very vague character. 
This is seen in the fact that, like other chil- 
dren, the boy continued for some months 
later to speak of himself by his proper name, 
just as though he viewed himself “ objec- 
tively” as one of a crowd of individuals. 
And the rudimentary nature of this self- 
consciousness seems to be further shown by 
the circumstance that shortly after the date 
referred to he began to name “mamma” or 
“papa” any adult whom he saw in juxta- 
position with children, e.g. in a drawing or 
acast of a group. It thus looked as if the 
terms were even now very imperfectly indi- 
vidualised, as if they were still used for 
classes, only narrower classes, namely, men 
and women who have to do with children, 
“ninghi,” and others. 

The early use of names by children seems 
to illustrate the play of fancy almost as much 
as the activity of thought. In sooth, have 
not thought and imagination this in common, 
that they both combine elements of experience 
in new ways, and both trace out the similarities 
of things? The poet’s simile is not so far re- 
moved from the scientific discoverer’s new 
idea. Goethe, the poet, readily became Goethe, 
the morphologist, detecting analogies in struc- 
tures which to the common eye were utterly 
unlike. The sweet attractiveness of baby- 
speech, is due in no small measure to its 
highly pictorial and metaphorical character. 
Like the primitive language of the race, that 
of the child is continually used as a vehicle 
for poetic comparison. The child and the 
poet have this in common, that their minds 
are not fettered by all the associations and 
habits of mind which lead us prosaic persons 
to separate things by absolutely insuperable 
barriers. In their case imagination darts 
swiftly, like a dragon-fly, from object to 
object, ever discovering beneath a surface- 
dissimilarity some unobtrusive likeness. A 
child is apt to puzzle his elders by these 
swift movements of his mind. It requires a 
certain poetic element in a parent to follow 
the lead of the daring child-fancy, and it is 
probable that many a fine perception of 
analogy by children has been quite thrown 
away on the dull and prejudiced minds of 
their seniors, 

To give an example of this metaphorical 
use of words by the child, C. when eighteen 
months old was one day watching his sister 
as she dipped her crust into her tea. He 
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was evidently surprised by the rare sight, 
and after looking a moment or two, exclaimed 
“ba!” (bath), laughing with delight, and 
trying, as was his wont when deeply inter- 
ested in a spectacle, to push his mother’s 
face round so that she too might admire it. 
The boy delighted in such figurative use of 
words, now employing them as genuine 
similes, as when he said of a dog panting 
after a run, “dat bow-wow like puff-puff,” 
and of the first real ship he saw sailing, 
“ dat ship go majory daw,” (7.e. like marjory- 
daw in the nursery rhyme). Like many a 
poet he has had his recurring or standing 
metaphors. Thus, as we have seen, “ship” 
was the figurative expression for all objects 
having a pyramidal form. A pretty ex- 
ample of his love of metaphor was his habit 
of calling the needle in a small compass of 
his father’s “bir” (bird). It needs a baby 
mind to detect the faint resemblance to the 
bird form and the bird movement here. 

The same tendency of the child mind to 
view things metaphorically or by the aid of 
analogies to what is already familiar, shows 
itself in the habit of personifying natural 
objects. It has been said by a living philo- 
sopher that children do not attribute life, 
thought, and purpose to inanimate things ; 
but observation of their use of words is, I 
think, decidedly against this view: C. had 
a way from a very early date of looking at 
natural objects as though by their actions 
they specially aimed at affecting his well- 
being. Thus he would show all the signs of 
kingly displeasure when his serenity of mind 
was disturbed by noises. When for example 
he was taken to the sea-side (about twenty- 
four months old) he greatly disappointed his 
parent, expectant of childish wonder in his eyes 
by merely muttering ‘“ water make noise.” } 
Again, he happened one day in the last week 
of his second year to be in the garden with 
his father while it was thundering. On 
hearing the sound he said with an evident 
tone of annoyance, “ Tonna ma Ninghi noi,” 
7.e. thunder makes noise for C., and he 
instantly added “ Notty tonna!” (naughty 
thunder). He was now falling into that habit 
of mind against which philosophers have often 
warned us, making man the measure of the 
universe. The idea that the solemn roar of 
the thunder was specially designed to disturb 
the peace of mind of so diminutive a person 
seems no doubt absurd enough: yet how 
many of us are altogether free from the 


1 He had been at the sea-side a year before this, but 
there was no evidence of his having remembered the 
sight. 
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same narrow, vain, egoistic way of looking 
out into the vast and boundless cosmos 4 

The last quarter of the second year was 
marked in C.’s case by a great enlargement 
of linguistic power. Up to the twenty-first 
month his vocabulary had consisted almost 
exclusively of substantives. Two or three 
adjectives, as “dt” (hot), “co” (cold), “ ni- 
ni” (nice), and “goo” (good), were pretty 
frequently used. But these referred rather 
to the effect of things on his feelings than 
to their inherent qualities. His father failed 
at this date to convey to him the meaning of 
“black” as applied to a dog. It is note- 
worthy that the child made considerable 
advance in the use of “me” and “my” 
before he was capable of qualifying objects 
by appending adjectives to them. Thus he 
was first observed to say “me” when about 
twenty and a half months old. On the 
other hand, the first use of an adjective for 
indicating some objective quality in a thing 
occurred just a month later, when he ex- 
claimed on seeing a rook fly over his head, 
“Big bir!” By the twentieth month a few 
adverbs of place, as “up,” “down,” “on,” 
were correctly used. As one would-naturally 
expect from the imperious temper of these 
small persons, one of the first forms of the 
verb to be mastered is the imperative mood. 
©. could issue a number of simple orders by 
the end of his twentieth month, e.g. “ ook!” 
(look), “on!” (goon). In his next month 
he acquired the highly useful sign of pro- 
hibition, “ Do!” (don’t), which it need hardly 
be said he began to employ pretty freely, 
especially in his dealings with his sister. It 
was in this same period (twenty-first to 
twenty-fourth month) that he began seriously 
to exercise his skill in combining words in 
simple sentences. One of the first examples 
of this constructive power occurred when he 
was just twenty months old. He saw his 
sister lying on her back on the grass, and 
exclaimed with all the signs of genuine 
admiration, “Tit down ga,” (sister is down 
on the grass). 

The point in the intellectual growth of a 
child, at which he acquires such a mastery 
of language as to carry on a sustained con- 
versation, is a proud and happy one for the 
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fond parent. In the case of C. this point 
coincided approximately with the close of 
the second year. Here is the first recorded 
example (xt, twenty-three months ten days). 
He made a great noise running about and 
shouting in his bedroom. His mother came 
in and rebuked him in the usual form 
(“ Naughty ! naughty!”). He thereupon re- 
plied, “Tit mak noi.” (“Sister makes the 
noise.”) Mother (seriously) “Sister is at 
school.” C. with a still bolder look, ““Mamma 
make noi.” Mother (with convulsive effort 
to suppress laughing, still more emphati- 
cally,) “No, mamma was in other room.” 
C. (looking archly at his doll) “ May make 
noi.”” This sally was followed by a good 
peal of boyish laughter. This first attempt 
at repartee might seem to augur an utter 
want of moral sense. Another example 
which followed this by just four weeks illus- 
trated a more serious side of his nature. His 
mother had called him naughty for having 
done something, whereupon he exclaimed in 
a tone of righteous indignation, “No! 
Mamma naughty, say dat!” This elaborate 
success in sentence-building, forced from him 
by a stinging sense of wrong, certainly marks 
the high-water mark of our hero’s intellectual 
development within the period here dealt 
with. 

And here we may dismiss Master C. Some 
of my readers may not improbably think 
that too much has been made of what is 
after all only a very average specimen of 
babykind. Let me, then, in concluding this 
memoir make it perfectly clear that C. has 
not been selected for special consideration 
because of any superiority over his compeers, 
but solely because the materials of his bio- 
graphy happened to be accessible to me. 
Indeed, I wish to go further, and to confide 
to the gentle reader my conviction (which I 
have reason to suppose that I share with 
the child’s father himself) that the subject 
of this memoir was by no means a prodigy in 
respect of linguistic talent. And the object of 
this article will be attained if it reminds other 
parents how much pure pleasure may be 
derived from a close daily observation of any 
ordinary specimen of the baby mind. 

JAMES SULLY. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MR. MORDLE MAKES A RASH PROMISE. 

S| HE next morning the Tal- 
berts did an unusual 
thing ; they broke one of 
their rules by opening 
their letters before break- 
fast. They had a time 
and a place for every- 
thing, and their time for 
reading their correspond- 
ence was with their second cups of tea. 
But so anxious were they to see if their 
letters contained anything explanatory of 
last night’s occurrence, that the seals were 
broken at once. They found a couple of 
invitations to dinner, receipts for payments 
made two posts ago, the usual amount of 
circulars, tradesmen’s lists, and appeals for 
charity ; but not a word about the child. 
Then the kettle was brought, and Herbert 
set about making the tea. Under some un- 
written code of division of labour or honour, 
the younger brother always presided at the 
breakfast table. 

Presently Miss Clauson made her appear- 
ance with the child on her arm. She had 
washed him and dressed him, combed his 
hair into a wavy mass of burnished gold, and 
so brought him to the breakfast table fresh 
and sweet as a rose in June. She placed him 
on a chair beside her, by the aid of sundry 
cushions raising him up to a proper level. 
Having adjusted him to her satisfaction, she 
ordered bread and milk to be prepared. 

The Talberts made no objection to Bea- 
trice’s proceedings, although they fancied the 
child would have been sent to breakfast with 
the servants. Being anxious to see him by 
daylight, they screwed their eye-glasses in 
place, and once more minutely inspected their 
sturdy little visitor. Even Uncle Horace 
nodded approval of his bonny looks and fear- 








less bearing, whilst Herbert joined Beatrice 
in petting him. 

The boy seemed happy enough in his new 
quarters. It is indeed a sad thing to remark 
how soon a child forgets its mother. He 
cries because he misses warmth, food, or com- 
fort—not on account of the absence of the 
being who has lavished oceans of love upon 
him. 

This particular baby, having been so 
cruelly deserted, may perhaps be excused for 
making the best of his changed circumstan- 
ces, and laughing merrily when called upon 
so to do; but other babies cannot be absolved 
from the sin of callous indifference and non- 
reciprocation of love. 

Beatrice having ascertained that no news 
had arrived, said nothing that bore upon her 
startling suggestion of last night. Perhaps 
she saw that the bright saucy child interested 
and amused her uncles ; so, with the diplo- 
matic gifts natural to her sex, judged it better 
to let the matter rest for a while. As soon 
as breakfast was over, she led the child 
away, and spent the remainder of the day 
playing with and petting him to her heart’s 
content. It really seemed as if Miss Clauson 
had found a new interest in life. 

And, to tell the truth, she was a young 
woman who appeared to want something to 
arouse her. She was now, at the age of 
twenty-two, very different from the girl who 
so hastily threw down the glove to her step- 
mother. Her quietness and undemonstrative 
manner, of which the Talberts so much ap- 
proved, seemed scarcely natural to a girl 
with beauty, rank, and riches. For, indeed, 
she was beautiful. If her face showed no 
colour, its healthy pallor was more attractive 
to a right-minded man than all the rosy 
cheeks that ever existed. Her brown hair 


grew in great masses, and low down on her 
well-shaped forehead. Her eyes were grey— 
a strange wonderful grey—so deep in shade 
that most people would have called her dark- 
Her features were perfectly straight. 


eyed. 
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Her face was oval. Her lips were just full 
enough to make her apathetic demeanour 
seem inconsistent with the dogmas of 
physiognomy. 

Beatrice Clauson was, in fact, a feminine, 
toned-down edition of the Talberts. The 
characteristics which were with them exag- 
gerated, with her were reproduced in exactly 
the right proportions. Their faces were 
elongated ovals—her face was a proper oval. 
Their noses were straight, but too long—her 
nose was straight, and just long enough. 
They were, if anything, too tall—she was 
was only tall enough to be called a fine girl. 
Miss Clauson’s personal appearance was a 
living proof of how fitting had been the 
alliance between Sir Maingay Clauson and 
old Talbert’s daughter. The first Lady 
Clauson had been the counterpart of her 
brothers. Sir Maingay was short, round- 
faced, and rather round-bodied. With Bea- 
trice, the blemishes which had detracted 
from her parents’ good looks reappeared as 
beauties. 

Moreover, she had that air of distinction, 
upon the possession of which the Talberts 
not unjustly prided themselves. They were 
glad to think it came to her from their side 
of the family—her father, the baronet, being 
like most baronets and other titled per- 
sonages, a very ordinary-looking man. Ten 
to one, if you go to a charity ball or other 
mixed assembly, upon asking the names of 
the most distinguished-looking men you will 
find them nobodies. I never inquire now— 
it is too painful to be told that the noble- 
presenced man who smiles so condescendingly 
is Mr. Smith, whilst that other insignificant- 
looking being is Lord This or the Duke of 
That. It upsets one’s cherished ideal as to 
what the aristocracy should be. 

Beatrice Clauson, then, was very fair to 
see, and had what silly people call a thorough- 
bred look. Fond as those amiable men, her 
uncles, were of the girl, she was doubly dear 
to them because that look was indubitably 
owing to the Talbert strain of blood in her 
veins. 

This morning she threw books, music, paint- 
ing, everything aside, and played with her 
new toy. It was Saturday. The “'Tabbies,” 
who invariably went shopping together, were 
bound to Blacktown to buy groceries. Before 
starting, Herbert found his way to Beatrice, 
and asked her if she had any commissions to 
be executed in the city. He discovered her 
with flushed face and rumpled hair romping 
with the child. He watched them with 
amusement ; then, going up stairs, found after 
a little search, in one of the attics, some 
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antiquated, battered toys, which five and 
thirty years ago had been dear to Horace 
and himself. He carried them down stairs, 
and Beatrice thanked him for the kindly 
thought and act. 

When, in a few hours’ time, the brothers 
drove back with a waggonette full of tea, 
coffee, sugar, yellow soap, house flannel, 
Bath stone, emery paper, or whatever else 
was needful to make the wheels of household 
management run smoothly, they found Bea- 
trice still engrossed by her charge. They did 
not say much to her. Saturday was too busy 
a day to think of anything save the affairs 
of the house, and as many precious minutes 
had been wasted in making inquiries at 
Blacktown station, the brothers were hardly 
pressed for time—so hardly pressed that 
when, about four o'clock, the curate called, 
they sent their apologies by Whittaker, and 
left their visitor to be entertained by Miss 
Clauson. 

The Rev. Sylvanus Mordle, when he 
thanked Heaven for the many blessings it 
had bestowed upon him, always excepted the 
name he bore from the list. It was, he told 
himself, a particularly terrible name—doubly 
so when its owner was a clergyman. He 
felt it to be provocative of laughter, if not 
of contempt. Even as a Howard, a Talbot, a 
Montmorency, or a Plantagenet is called 
upon to live up to the great name he bears, 
Mr. Mordle found it incumbent on himself 
to endeavour to live away from his singular 
designation. To counteract the sinister effects 
of such a name he felt compelled to affect 
an air of cheerfulness even under the most 
trying circumstances which fully justify a 
man’s looking lugubrious. He considered 
his name a great drawback to him in his 
professional career. The gift which every 
young clergyman fancies he possesses, of 
preaching impassioned sermons, was sadly 
shorn by his name. In this perverted age, 
when puns are not considered signs of social 
depravity, Mr. Mordle felt sure that a tear 
in his eye—even the delivery of a pathetic 
sermon—would be fatal. The least lachry- 
mose tendency in manner or words would 
present too great a temptation to be resisted 
by weak human nature: in spite of the best 
intentions the word “ mordling”’ must suggest 
itself. 

A surname one cannot choose any more 
than one can choose a dark or a fair skin ; but 
whilst the curate was willing to allow that 
the name of Mordle was an unavoidable 
congenital misfortune, its conjunction with 
Sylvanus he looked upon as a foul crime, and 
reviled the godfathers and godmothers who 
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had tacked such a soft-sounding appellation 
on to Mordle. 

On the principle of living it down, he 
was always brisk and cheery in his manner. 
It was never too hot, never too cold, never 
too sunny, never too windy for the Sylvanus 
Mordle. He preached almost merry sermons, 
conveyed in short incisive sentences, rattled 
out in a quick, decisive, quite-beyond-doubt 
way. His phrases followed one another like 
the detonations of a cracker. They seemed 
designed to slap the listener on the breast, 
and hammer and hammer away at that sin- 
hardened receptacle as if meaning by a series 
of repeated blows to enforce conviction and 
obedience. They were crisp, strong, muscular 
exhortations, eminently suited to the spiritual 
needs of the poorer parishioners. Only 
when he preached a funeral sermon could Mr. 
Mordle’s style be cavilled at. On such an 
occasion he was bound to be doubly careful 
not to get his manner mixed up with his 
name, so sometimes his discourse did not 
quite satisfy the bereft relations and grieving 
friends. 

But a funeral sermon was only due to a 
deceased member of one of the families of 
position: moreover, Oakbury is a healthy 
spot, and when an important death did 
occur the rector was usually in his place to 
do his duty. So the Rev. Sylvanus managed 
very well. 

For the rest, he was a man of about thirty, 
pleasant-looking and popular, not disdain- 
ful of the good things of this world, yet 
not hankering after them—doing the whole 
work of a curate and three-fourths of that 
of a rector for one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. It was lucky he had a good 
constitution and a small fortune of his own ! 

This afternoon Mr. Mordle felt the Tal- 
berts’ excuses no slight to himself. He 
begged the brothers might not be disturbed. 
He was quite content that Miss Clauson 
should entertain him ¢éte-d-téte as long as 
possible. He inquired if any news had 
arrived about the missing mother ; then, 
turning his attention to the child, went 
through a variety of those little actions 
which grown-up people, rightly or wrongly, 
suppose ingratiate children. Noticing how 
the pretty boy clung to Beatrice he compli- 
mented her on her rapid conquest of his 
affections—a compliment in which Miss 
Clauson might have found a deeper meaning 
lurking had she cared to look for it. He 
would have called much earlier to learn what 
had transpired, but had been compelled to 
attend a funeral several miles off. He alluded 
to the melancholy reason for his delay with 
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as much cheerfulness as many people mention 
a wedding. 

“ And where are your uncles?” he asked. 

“In the housekeeper’s room,” answered 
Beatrice demurely. 

“ Busy, of course—Saturday. Bad day to 
call. What are they about now?” 

As he jerked out his short sentences, 
Beatrice glanced at him and saw his eyes 
twinkling. She could not help smiling. 

“ Well—what is it!” asked Mr. Mordle. 

The girl gave a little gurgle of laughter. 
The curate once more repeated his question. 

“Oh, Mr. Mordle,” said Beatrice, “ they 
are doing the clothes !” 

“Quite right ; some one must do them. 
Now I wonder,” he continued in a more 
reflective way than usual, “I wonder if they 
look them out for the wash on Mondays.” 

“Oh, no; not so bad as that. But did 
you ever know anything so funny?” 

“Took you by surprise, of course?” said 
the curate briskly. 

“Yes. I had heard something about it, 
but the reality overwhelmed me. Uncle 
Horace doing wool-work was my first ex- 
perience. The next morning I found Uncle 
Herbert doling out stores to the cook. And 
to see them manage the house better than 
any woman!” 

“Delightful. I could tell you some very 
amusing things, Miss Clauson.” 

“Please don’t. They are so kind and 
amiable I can’t bear to laugh at them.” 

“They are kind. I love them dearly. 
What my poor people would do without them 
I can’t think. If they'll leave you enough 
to do, you’re certain to be happy here.” 

Beatrice smiled. She remembered the 
horror they had displayed at the bare thought 
of her having any part in the domestic 
arrangements of Hazlewood House. It 
seemed to Mr. Mordle that he had never seen 
Miss Clauson look so bright and lively as she 
looked to-day. She looked most lovingly at 
the child, who, tired of his play, lay peacefully 
on her lap. 

“But I have not enough to do,” she said, 
her hand the while caressing the boy’s golden 
head. “Mr. Mordle, I wish you would help 
me in something.” 

“ Anything—everything—command me,” 
said the curate in his quickest, most decisive 
way. 
ai teres taken such a fancy to this dear 
little man, that, supposing his people do not 
reveal themselves, I want to persuade my 
uncles to let me keep him. I could be so 
happy with him here.” She kissed and 
fondled the boy. 
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Now that he saw whither his rash promise 
was to lead him, Mr. Mordle paused and 
hesitated. “I am sure Uncle Herbert 
wouldn’t mind,” added Beatrice. 

“Mr. Talbert would never consent,” said 
Mr. Mordle. 

“ What harm would it do?” asked Beatrice. 

The Rev. Sylvanus was silent. He did 
not like to tell the girl that the retention 
at Hazlewood House of this mysteriously- 
sent child might create scandal. 

“ You will help me, will you not?” pleaded 
Beatrice. The look in her eyes turned 
Sylvanus’s heart into wax. 

So, with the weakness of male humanity 
when thus assailed, he promised to do what 
he could to insure her wish being carried 
out. Beatrice gave him a look of gratitude, 
the very remembrance of which he felt would 
repay him for a much greater service than 
the one she entreated of him. By and by he 
took his leave of her in that happy frame of 
mind peculiar to the man who has laid a 
lovely woman under an obligation. 

Horace and Herbert he did not see. They 
were detained for an indefinite period. The 
linen paid in by the laundress did not balance 
with the counterfoil in the washing- book, so 
they had to go through it again—an annoying, 
but a necessary task. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEATRICE TRIUMPHANT. 


Miss Ciauson carried her point. Her 
success was due to a curious combination of 
events, as well as to her own persistence and 
eloquent pleading. She managed to get 
Uncle Herbert alone—a difficult matter, as 
the “ Tabbies” were almost always together— 
and, after sundry arguments and entreaties, 
if unable to win his consent to her proposed 
arrangement, exacted a promise from him 
that he would not object if Horace approved 
of her keeping the boy. To be sure he had 
not the faintest idea that Horace would 
consent. 

Mr. Mordle, the adviser of the family, and 
Herbert Talbert thus brought on her side 
or rendered neutral, Horace remained the 
arbiter of the boy’s fate, and Miss Clauson 
directed all her energies towards making 
him yield. 

Like a clever girl she took care that the 
young intruder should be no nuisance to any 
one, not even to the servants. When her 
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uncles saw him they saw him at his best. 
At the first signs of bad behaviour Beatrice 
whipped him away. As he had not yet run 
a muck through their bric-a-brac, not de- 
molished a ruby-backed plate, or detruncated 
a Chelsea figure, they had no fault to find 
with his general behaviour. Indeed they 
liked to see the little fellow about the place, 
and the confiding way in which sometimes 
he climbed upon Horace’s knee was quite 
touching. He was not a bit afraid of these 
tall grave men. Children see further in 
some ways than grown-up people, and no 
doubt the little boy felt instinctively that 
many excellent feminine traits were hidden 
under the broad bosoms of the stalwart 
“ Tabbies.” 

They tacitly left his fate in abeyance for 
more than a week ; then Beatrice, who per- 
haps trembled lest some childish act of mis- 
chief might defeat her ends, and who thought 
that the boy had well done his part in the 
affair by making himself so easily tolerated, 
attacked her uncles once more. True to his 
promise, Herbert said his brother must 
decide the matter. 

“Do you want the child to stay?” asked 
Horace, turning to the speaker. 

““T told Beatrice you should decide.” 

This answer assured Horace that Herbert 
knew everything that was to be known. 

“My dear Beatrice.” he said, “the thing 
is quite impracticable.” 

Her mouth quivered. It was clear she 
had set her heart on keeping her new pet. 

“Why is it impracticable? What differ- 
ence can a child make in a house like this ! 
He will be my sole care.” 

Uncle Horace looked uneasy. “ My dear, 
you forget it may give rise to scandal.” 

“Scandal ! what scandal ?” 

Horace grew red. One can’t talk plainly 
to young innocent girls without feeling how 
bad mankind in general is. 

“ Hum—ha,” he said. “You must re- 
member, Beatrice, we are two single men ; 
not elderly men. As soon as it is known 
that we have kept the child sent here so 
strangely, we give a handle to suspicion and 
scandal. Do you agree with me, Herbert ?”’ 

“T am afraid it will be so, Beatrice,” said 
Herbert, regretfully. 

Miss Clauson drew herself up proudly. 
It was an action the Talberts always liked 
to see in the girl, and which had a great 
effect on them. 

“ Surely,” she said, “ you of all people are 
above suspicion and scandal ?” 

They were pleased to think this was the 
truth. They felt that Beatrice was right. 
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What after all had scandal to do with them? 
The domestic virtues and clockwork regula- 
tion of Hazlewood House might defy the 
breath of the most censorious world. As this 
great truth came home to him Horace seemed 
to purr with pleasure. 

But he had no intention of yieldiug. He 
was for one thing much annoyed with 
Herbert. Herbert evidently wanted the 
boy to stay. If so he should say so out- 
right, not let Beatrice fight his battles. So 
the most Beatrice could get him to promise 
was that the boy might remain for a few 
days longer. 

In those few days something happened. 
First of all a piece of gossip went round the 
neighbourhood and eventually reached the 
ears of those who were gossiped about—the 
Talberts. They heard that they were har- 
bouring Lord Hadwynn’s eldest son, whose 
mysterious disappearance had been reported 
in the papers. Lord Hadwynn was an utter 
reprobate, and it was well known that his 
injured wife had smuggled the child out of 
his way. Lady Hadwynn was an acquaint- 
ance of the Talberts ; so that even Horace 
was for a moment staggered when he heard 
the theory propounded by his neighbours. 
Then some kind creature wrote to the bereft 
husband, and his lordship rushed down to 
Oakbury fierce as a consuming flame—a 
flame which resolved itself into smoke when 
he was shown the boy, and found him nothing 
like his missing son. After this, gossip 
should have died a natural death, but it did 
not. People who are determined to swallow 
a monstrous tale will lick it into the shape 
they can deal with best. In spite of the 
Talberts’ strenous denials and plain state- 
ment as to how the child was thrown upon 
their hands, everybody would have it that 
if not Lord Hadwynn’s son he was some one 
else’s—meaning some one, a nobleman’s pro- 
bably, whose wife had, for private reasons of 
her own, intrusted him to the Talberts. 

Even the reputation of being a harbour of 
refuge for a duchess or countess in her dis- 
tress is a flattering thing ; and the Talberts, 
especially Horace, felt pleased while laugh- 
ing at the absurd idea. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that Horace at last yielded to 
his niece’s solicitations and astonished her 
one day by saying— 

“Beatrice, if you really mean to keep 
that child for a while, we will engage a 
nurse for it.” 

She said nothing, but gave Uncle Horace 
a most grateful kiss. She must have grown 
wondrously fond of the baby, as her eyes 
were full of glad tears. 
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That afternoon she drove into Blacktown, 
and rigged the child out from head to foot 
in new and dainty raiment ; nothing was 
too good for him. Horace and Herbert, who 
knew the price of lace, lawns, and cambrics 
to a. penny a yard, wondered how far her 
whim was going to carry her. Perhaps they 
felt rather aggrieved that their aid had not 
been asked. They dearly loved a little shop- 
ping, and could have chosen a trousseau or a 
layette with any woman under the sun. 

But the affair of the nursemaid was 
peculiarly their own. If the Talberts had 
one gift of housewifery above another, it 
was their skill in engaging suitable servants. 
When they called on a lady for a maid’s 
character, the questions they put were of 
the most searching and cogent nature. They 
were not satisfied with the broad assertion 
that she was sober, honest, and cleanly— 
they cross-examined until they found out 
all the weak and strong points in her com- 
position, then engaged her or not as they 
thought best. Many a confiding young 
woman, whe fancied in going into the service 
of two rich bachelor gentleman, she was 
about to have a grand, lazy, slatternly time 
of it, found herself grossly deceived. Some 
even declared they'd rather have twenty 
mistresses than two such masters. Never- 
theless it was a good place, and any girl who 
had stayed at Hazlewood House a twelve- 
month might have had the pick of vacancies 
in the neighbourhood. To have given satis- 
faction to the Talberts for so long was a 
three-volume character. 

At last, after a number of interviews with 
candidates, they found a nurse-girl who came 
up to the standard of their requirements. 
One who had no followers, and who made no 
objection to wearing a cap—moreover, the 
cap of the pattern they had themselves 
designed. A member of the Church of 
England, of course, who promised to com- 
municate every two months, and to be con- 
tented with Dorset butter during the winter. 

So the mysterious child was as good as 
adopted at Hazlewood House. . 

A serious question arose as to whether 
the infant had ever been christened. Miss 
Clauson felt sure it had been. The child 
came to them too well dressed to suppose 
such an important rite had been omitted. 
The Rev. Sylvanus, who was known to be 
disgracefully lax about such matters, did not 
urge that assurance should be made doubly 
sure, so no baptismal ceremony took place. 
After some consultation it was decided that 
the boy should be known as Henry. 

“Henry,” said Uncle Horace, “is a safo 
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name ; thoroughly adaptable to any station 
in life.” 

So Henry it was. The surname they left 
in abeyance, trusting that time or chance 
might some day reveal it. 


Every article of clothing worn by the 


child on its arrival was folded up and to- 
gether with the direction card placed in the 
big safe. They might hereafter be needed 
for the purposes of identification. 

So Beatrice Clauson was confirmed in the 
possession of her toy—her toy! In amonth’s 
time little Harry was every one’s toy. The 
Talberts themselves were ashamed to say 
how glad they were that Beatrice’s whim 
had been carried out, but it was currently 
reported that shortly afterwards, when the 
boy was suffering from some transient childish 
ailment, the two tall brothers were seen in- 
tently poring over that interesting work, 
Dr. Bull’s Hints to Mothers! But this, I 
believe, was scandal. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GREAT JUNE AUDIT. 


THE wisest sometimes make mistakes. The 
most careful housekeeper has been known to 
spoil a pudding by putting salt instead of 
sugar on it. Let it then be no detraction 
from the Talberts’ general administrative 
ability, that the nurse girl turned out badly. 
They had been so successful with cooks, 
parlourmaids, housemaids, and kitchenmaids, 
that their failure in this one instance must 
not be considered. 

The girl’s misdeeds need not be detailed, 
suffice it to say the culmination of them was 
this—Horace and Herbert driving up the 
lane one evening, saw a young man and 
woman embracing vigorously and generally 
having a happy time of it. They could not 
recognise the girl, but felt sure she was one 
of their household, so the discreet Whittaker 
was ordered to wait at the side door and 
send the first arrival to his masters. 

Of course, she repelled the accusation. She 
had indeed stepped out for a minute to post 
a letter to her aged mother, but as for speak- 
ing to, much.less kissing a man—well she 
never did! Alas for feminine veracity! On 
the back of her print dress was the impres- 
sion of four fingers and a thumb, printed 
there in good black mould, for it was an 
under-gardener who had succumbed to her 
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charms. It was Herbert, who, whilst Horace 
expostulated, was seated at the table and so 
saw her back, who drew attention to this 
damning evidence. This gave rise to imper- 
tinence and a month’s warning, given in the 
most dignified and calm way by her masters. 

They decided to engage an older and 
staider body, and being perhaps rather crest- 
fallen allowed Miss Clauson to have a voice 
in the matter. One morning a quiet-looking 
pale-faced woman waited upon them. She 
heard that a nurse was wanted and offered 
her services. Character she had none to 
give, having been out of service for some 
years ; but plenty of people would speak for 
her respectability. The Talberts were much 
taken with her general demeanour; but 
hummed and hawed when they found she 
did not come red-hot from a place. Horace 
examined her attentively through his eye- 
glass. 

“ Haven’t I seen you before?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. I lived many years ago with 
Mr. Merton of Cavendish Square. You were 
often at the house.” 

She said her name was Miller, and that 
she was a widow. She spoke well and in 
that respectful, but not servile, way which 
the Talberts liked. If they could bring 
themselves to get over the absence of cre- 
dentials, and deny themselves the pleasure of 
calling on and cross-examining a former 
mistress, they thought this woman might do, 

Beatrice had no doubt about it ; and upon 
such inquiries as could be made being 
answered satisfactorily, Mrs. Miller was in- 
stalled in the place of the frail failure whose 
escapade with the gardener had lowered the 
whole moral tone of the establishment. <A 
giddy girl in a batchelor’s establishment 
means destruction. 

But Mrs. Miller was a very different 
matter. Miss Clauson found her perfection— 
nimble-handed, kind, and experienced—more- 
over quite qualified to fulfil the duties of 
lady’s maid when occasion required. Whit- 
taker approved of her. She was a coadjutor 
after his own respectable heart. The first 
one to be considered, the boy, took to her 
as readily as he had taken to Beatrice. 
Horace and Herbert, in spite of the sharp 
look out they kept for a while, could find no 
flaw in her conduct, and when at the end of 
two months they ascertained that she had 
used less soap—four cakes less than her 
predecessor had during her short stay, 
they began to think they had acquired a 
treasure. 

“For the child looks as clean as ever,” 
said Herbert to Horace. “I always felt 
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sure that girl left the soap in the hot water 
and forgot all about it.” 

The last winter months and the spring 
months passed very quietly at Hazlewood 
House. The Talberts and their niece dined 
occasionally with the best families in the 
neighbourhood, and in return the Talberts 
asked the best families to dine with them. 
The seven days’ wonder about the boy had 
almost died away. Every one of course felt 
sure he was somebody, but no one knew what 
body. If there was any scandal the serene 
brothers heard it not. It is true that old 
Lady Bowker, a very important personage, 
paid them a visit on purpose to find out all 
about everything. She had known the Tal- 
berts as boys, so felt entitled to ask them 
point blank for an explanation. People who 
have known you as a boy are as a rule great 
nuisances. 

She told them she wanted to speak to 
them on private business, so Beatrice left 
the room. Then she turned from one to the 
other of the grave, long-faced men— 

“Now, Horace, now, Herbert, what is the 
meaning of this affair? Who is the boy you 
are making such a fuss about?” 

“T don’t think we ever make fusses,” said 
Herbert in a deprecating way. 

“Certainly not,” said Horace, with decision. 

“Well mysteries then—we all want to 
know who this child really is—the child who 
came in the dead of night wrapped up in an 
antimacassar or something—came by Pick- 
ford’s van, I am told.” 

“T wish you could tell us, Lady Bowker. 
We know no more than you do.” 

“ That’s all nonsense, Horace. I hear you 
have engaged a nurse, and that the child is 
to stay with you. I think you are most 
inconsiderate.” 

“We are never inconsiderate,” said Horace. 

“Certainly not,” said his brother. 

“Yes, you are. You are inconsiderate in 
not letting at least one safe discreet person 
into the secret. Some one like myself who 
could vouch for you.” 

“ We-don’t want to be vouched for.” 

“Yes, you do—I don’t see you are any 
better than other people.” 

Lady Bowker was growing cross at their 
mild obstinacy. 

“You are most inconsiderate towards Miss 
Clauson. Here, a week after she comes to 
live with you, this infant makes its appear- 
ance. Of course people say you were only 
waiting until there was a lady at Hazlewood 
House to look after him.” 

“They say that, do they?” asked Horace, 
reflectively. 
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“What else can they say? I don’t say 
so ; but then I have known you so long. I 
say that you have some excellent reason for 
keeping this child; but you ought to tell 
one person at least who he really is.” 

“ But we don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do. Now tell me, like good 
men.” 

They repeated their simple statement, add- 
ing that the child was kept by Beatrice’s 
express wish ; also because they hoped the 
mystery would one day be solved; and be- 
cause they themselves felt a friendly disposi- 
tion towards the little waif. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” said Lady 
Bowker rudely, and rising to go, The 
brothers smiled calmly. 

“You will only have yourselves to blame 
for the scandal,’ continued their visitor. 
Still they smiled. 

“Dear Lady Bowker,” said Horace, soft- 
ly, “will you still ask us to dinner occa- 
sionally?” 

“ Of course I shall.” 

“ And still honour Hazlewood House with 
your presence ¢”’ 

“ Yes—when you ask me.” 

“Then,” said Horace, “we feel we can 
hold our own against the world.” 

Lady Bowker drove away in a thorough 
bad temper ; but feeling more certain than 
ever that the child was somebody. Indeed, 
she managed to convey to most people the 
impression that she was in the secret. 

“Lady Bowker is a trifle vulgar some- 
times,” said Horace sadly. 

“She is,” assented Herbert. 

It was a painful thing for them to be com 
pelled to make such an accusation against a 
well-known member of the aristocracy ; but 
they were conscientious men, and spoke the 
truth even when it lacerated their feelings. 

Then in a quiet methodical manner they 
went to work and dusted all the Oriental 
china in a large cabinet on the first landing. 
They were fond of Oriental china, which they 
considered the aristocrat of ceramics. 

It is of course a proud position for a man 
to hold when he feels he can defy the scandal 
of a place like Oakbury, but nevertheless 
Horace Talbert was much annoyed, and as 
week after week went by this annoyance 
increased. He thought that Herbert should 
have spoken to him. He had waived his 
objections to keeping the child at Hazlewood 
House, and now that the matter was settled, 
Herbert ought to have told him everything. 
Faithful to his creed of non-interference he 
said or showed nothing of the state of his 
mind until the great June audit came round. 
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The great June audit was this. We have 
seen how exactly just the brothers were 
towards one another, in the matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence: so it will be 
easily understood that the accounts were 
kept with the most clerkly correctness. 
Horace was the paymaster, and every item 
of expenditure was duly entered in an 
account book—his long, elegant handwriting 
looking quite out of place when used for 
such base purposes. If the accounts were 
not kept by the Italian system of double 
entry, they were couched in a form which was 
perfectly intelligible. After all, there must 
have been a strong strain of trading blood 
in the Talberts. If one of them kept a horse 
more than the other it was charged to his 
account. If one was ill, and a doctor’s bill 
came in consequence, he was debited with the 
amount. Tradesmen’s accounts were dissected 
and charged off to the proper parties, and, 
as soon as possible after the 30th of June. 
Horace prepared an elaborate statement of 
affairs, which the two men checked through, 
signed, and settled up, whatever amount was 
due from one to the other. Nothing could 
have been fairer. 

But this year, when the accounts were 
submitted to his inspection, Herbert Talbert 
opened his eyes in astonishment at one item 
with which he was charged. “I don’t 
understand this,” he said, laying his finger 
on one amount which stood against him. 
Horace, without looking, knew what it was. 
He had weighed the matter carefully before 
he made that particular entry. 

“JT think I have charged it as low as in 
justice I could,” he said. 

“But why is it charged at all?” asked 
Herbert, raising his eyebrows. 

Now the entry was: Wages of nurse, six 
months, £9 10s. Od. ; estimated keep of nurse 
and child for six months, say £27 16s. Od. ; 
total, £37 6s. Od. 

“T thought,” said Horace slowly —“ in fact 
your manner at various times gave me to 
understand—that it was right and just I 
should make this entry.” 

Herbert’s face grew red. He was as 
nearly in a rage as he had ever been in his 
life. Yet he answered not in words. He 
took a quill pen, and drew a thick ink line 
through the entry, thereby giving Horace a 
morning’s work in re-copying his elaborate 
statement, and altering the totals. 

Nothing more was said. Herbert’s man- 
ner of denial was more emphatic than words. 
His brother knew that he would never have 
disputed a sixpence which he was justly liable 
to pay. Horace did not apologise for his 








suspicion ; he felt that having allowed Her- 
bert to blot and mutilate his fair balance- 
sheet without a word of protest was more 
than enough compensation, and no doubt 
Herbert thought the same, for peace was 
restored, and the matter never again men- 
tioned. 

The consequence was that, after the June 
audit, even Horace was unable to frame any 
theory to account for the way in which the 
boy had appeared among them. He felt, 
moreover, he had been rather taken in— 
that his consent to the child’s remaining had 
been won under false pretences, or, rather, 
because he had deceived himself. However, 
it was now too late to alter the course of 
events, and, to tell the truth, Horace Tal- 
bert in his own grave, solemn way petted the 
child almost as much as Beatrice did. 

About this time the Rev. Sylvanus Mordle 
made a great resolve. Months ago he had 
come to the conclusion that Miss Clauson’s 
grey eyes and classical face had wrought 
havoc with his heart. The M.B. waistcoat, 
which covered it—Sylvanus was orthodox at 
least in his attire—might have been of wet 
tissue paper for the little protection it had 
afforded him. He had not until now met 
the woman he wished to make his wife, 
although his single state was in no wise due 
to any views as to the peculiar fitness of 
celibacy for the priesthood. Such iniquitous 
doctrines he scouted, as they deserve to be 
scouted, by all who owe anything to the 
fierce, brave, vulgar, coarse, and truly human 
reformer, who boldly asserted that comforts 
of married life were not superfluous luxuries. 
After Miss Clauson had been at Hazlewood 
House for a month, the curate knew that 
a crisis in his fate was approaching. He 
slapped himself heartily on his broad chest, 
and told the Rev. Sylvanus Mordle that here 
at last was the one maid for him. 

This, so far as it went, was eminently 
satisfactory. Unluckily, or luckily, there 
are two parties to every bargain, two sides 
to every hedge, and the curate felt that the 
hedge between himself and Miss Clauson was 
a high one. 

Nevertheless, like a bold man, he went to 
work to climb it or break through it. It 
was, indeed, high time he took some action 
in the matter. Under the present circum- 
stances, he found his enforced habit of appear- 
ing cheerful to all, even himself, becoming 
a great strain upon his resources. There 
were times when he felt tempted to seek 
some secluded corner of his parish, and sigh 
dolefully beneath its famous oaks. Times 
when, in his own words, he felt inclined to 
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go out and bay the moon, or generally do 
what is consoling to unsettled lovers. 

All this and more, for the sake of Beatrice 
Clauson’s grey eyes, brown hair, and straight 
profile! The Rev. Sylvanus was, indeed, in 
a bad way, and knew he should not be his 
own man again until his love was crowned, 
or kicked into the gutter. 

So one Sunday evening he preached a 
crisp, exhilarating, detonating sermon, in 
which he showed his parishioners how right 
it was that man should choose a helpmeet. 
He preached it really to encourage himself, 
but its immediate effect upon his flock was 
that on the next Sunday the banns of mar- 
riage between no less than three couples 
were called; so it must have been a most 
convincing discourse. 

On the Monday, he mounted his tricycle, 
and, after going his parochial round, drove 
or propelled himself on tremulous wheels to 
Hazlewood House. 

Sylvanus, on his tricycle, was a lovely 
sight, but one which, upon its first introduc- 
tion, filled Oakbury with consternation. To 
see a clergyman, in a long black coat and 
broad-brimmed hat, working vigorously with 
muscular legs.:and sending himself along 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, was an 
upheaval of all traditions. Only his popu- 
larity saved him. Indeed, old Mrs. Pierre- 
pont, a parishioner in a chronic state of 
aggrievedness, wrote to the bishop on the 
subject. She called it a “ bicycle-machine,” 
not exaggerating, but diminishing, so far as 
wheels went. The bishop was startled. A 
curate careering about the country on a 
couple of wheels did seem out of place. So 
his lordship wrote to the rector of Oakbury 
on the subject, and the rector handed the 
letter to Sylvanus. So far as he, the rector, 
was concerned, his curate might have flown 
about on a broomstick if by so doing he 
kept the bother of the parish off his superior’s 
hands. 

Mr. Mordle, who was unable to see that 
his ordination vows debarred him from using 
such a convenient vehicle for getting from one 
end of the parish to another, did a bold thing. 
Knowing that the bishop was staying at a 
country house some twenty-five miles away, 
he threw himself early one morning into the 
saddle or the seat, and used his nether limbs 
to such purpose that just before lunch time 
his card was sent in to his lordship, and in 
ten minutes the bishop was gravely inspect- 
ing what Mrs. Pierrepont, when speaking 
to her friends, called a diabolical machine. 

For some minutes the bishop stood on the 
doorsteps, weighing the innocence or guilt of 


the inanimate creature at his feet, Sylvanus 
the while pleading its cause with his usual 
brisk vehemence and jerky dexterity. He 
expatiated on the size of his parish, and on 
the wonderful assistance he derived from this 
modern invention for getting quickly over 
the ground. He showed his lordship the 
convenient little bag attached to the back, 
in which he carried his books of devotion, or, 
when occasion needed, some small creature 
comfort for the aged sick. He explained the 
action of the machine, and so raised the 
episcopal curiosity, that an unheard of thing 
occurred. His lordship, gaiters and all, 
gravely installed himself in the seat, and, to 
the unutterable delight of several ladies and 
gentlemen who were gazing through the 
drawing-room windows, in a quiet, dignified, 
leisurely way, as behoves a bishop, actually 
propelled his sacred self down the gravel 
path and up again, with no further damage 
than cutting up the edges of his host’s lawn, 
and knocking a couple of stones out of a 
rockery. The tricycle triumphed! Although 
the bishop did not embody an eulogistic 
notice of it in his next charge to his clergy, 
he has been known, on several occasions, to 
recommend its use in outlying districts. 

Like many other useful innovations, Syl- 
vanus and his tricycle lived down prejudice, 
and were able to accompany each other to 
Hazlewood House this particular afternoon 
in July. 

The “Tabbies” had driven into Black- 
town; but Miss Clauson was in the back 
garden. Sylvanus pulled his tricycle aside, 
so that it should be out of the way of other 
callers ; then went to meet what fate had 
in store for him. Poor fellow, he breathed 
a prayer as he crossed the lawn. He had 
really very little hope; but he felt he must 
make his confession before he struck his flag 
altogether. 

It was a warm July afternoon. Beatrice, 
in a dainty white dress, looked deliciously 
cool as she sat reading in the shade of a 
sycamore tree. She smiled pleasantly when 
she saw her visitor approaching. Sylvanus 
would have given all he possessed to have 
seen her eyes drop shyly—to have noticed a 
blush rise to her cool white cheek. Mrs. 
Miller, the nurse, sat with the little boy on 
her lap some short distance off. 

After the first greeting, Sylvanus fetched 
one of those comfortable carpet-seated chairs, 
several of which were scattered about, and 
sat beside Beatrice. They talked for a 
while on ordinary subjects; then, like a 
man, the curate resolved to come to the 
point. 
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“T wish to say a few words to you alone, 
Miss Clauson. Will you walk into the 
house or the other garden with me?” 

She looked surprised, perhaps troubled. 
“ We can speak here,” she said, telling the 
nurse to take the child indoors. She kissed 
the little man tenderly as he was led away. 

“You are very fond of the child,” said 
Sylvanus. 

“Very, very fond of him.” Then she 
turned her clear grey eyes upon him as one 
who waited for a promised communication. 
He knew all was lost—or rather nothing had 
been his to lose. But he went on to the 
bitter end. 

“ Miss Clauson—Beatrice—” he said. “I 
have come to-day to ask you if you could 
love me—if you will be my wife?” 

She did not answer. He fancied he heard 
her sigh ; yet that sigh gave him no hope. 

“That I love you, I need not say. You 
must have seen that. In my own clumsy 
fashion I must have shown it.” 

“T feared it was so,” said Beatrice 
dreamily. 

“ Yes it was, always will be so. Even as 
I speak, I speak with little hope; but at 
least you will hear and believe I love you.” 

His voice was so deep and earnest she 
searcely recognised it. He looked at her. 
Her lashes were cast down and tears were 
forcing their way through them. 

“Will you answer me?” he said tenderly. 
“I do not insult you by speaking of wealth 
or rank in the world. If you loved a man 
you would care little for that. You would 
marry the man you loved in spite of all the 
world.” 

She shivered. Her mouth worked piteously. 
For a second a wild joyful thought ran 
through the wooer’s mind—for a second 
only. 

“Do I judge you rightly?” he asked. 

“T think so—but, oh, Mr. Mordle, I am 
so sorry for this.” 

Her accent left no doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of her regret. Had she wronged him 
to the greatest extent, it could not have 
been more real. 

So like a man he took his answer. He 
rose. His face was pale, but then, a man’s 
face is, so far as colour goes, beyond 
his control. But his manner and words 
were his own bondservants. 

“ Wecan still be friends?” he jerked out 


in a very good imitation of his usual brisk 
manner. 

“Tf you wish it,” said Beatrice, quietly, 
almost humbly. 

“Of course I wish it. By the by, will 
you wish me a pleasant holiday? I am going 
away next week. France, Switzerland, Rhine 
—all the rest of it.” 

Beatrice laid her hand on his arm. “ Don’t, 
please, speak like that ; you make me miser- 
able.” 

“ Miserable !” 

“Yes. Do you think a woman does not 
feel unhappy when she finds she cannot 
accept the love of a good man like yourself 
Do you think she believes he goes from her 
side and forgets all that has happened? I 
don’t think I am to blame, Mr. Mordle, but 
anyway I feel miserable.” 

He took her hand. “No, you are not to 
blame. I wasa fool. Never mind, I ama 
man also. I really was going away next 
week, unless—well never mind what. When 
I come back, if I am not cured of my folly, 
I can at least promise that even you will not 
see any symptoms of disease. Good-bye.” 

He turned and left her. Even in his 
desolation he had the grain of comfort that 
he had not borne himself amiss. To Miss 
Clauson, at least, he must flways stand far 
above his unfortunate name. 

Still he was terribly upset. So much so 
that he walked to the end of the lane without 
remembering his tricycle, and was compelled 
to retrace his steps in order to recover his 
artificial means of propulsion. He felt this to 
be a peculiarly unfortunate incident, for, as he 
walked up to the house, he caught a glimpse 
of Beatrice standing in a pensive, thoughtful 
attitude, gazing out of one of the windows. 
Nevertheless he mounted his metal steed 
bravely and sped away. 

By the unwritten canons of art, it seems 
to me that a rejected suitor is expected, if a 
horseman, to dash his spurs into his charger’s 
flanks and gallop away, anywhere, anywhere ! 
— if a pedestrian he should rush off in a 
frensy, stride off with dignity, or lounge 
away with studied carelessness. The Rev. 
Sylvanus’s manner of departure was certainly 
an impertinent invasion of comedy into the 
grim realms of tragedy. But in real life the 
two are always inextricably mingled. Only 
in romances do we find them kept quite 
apart. This is not a romance. 


(To be Continued.) 
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